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THE PUEBLO AND BENT’S FORT: 


4 
ad 
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‘Ir caitie to pass, that when he did address 
Himself to quit at length this mountain land, 
Combined marauders half-way barred egress, 
And wasted far and near with glaive and brand.’ Cartye Hanorn: 


WE approached the gate of the Pueblo. It was a wretched spe- 
cies of fort, of most primitive construction, being nothing more than 
a large square enclosure, surrounded by a wall of mud, miserably 
cracked and dilapidated. The slender pickets that surmounted it 
were half broken down, and the gate dangled on its wooden hinges 
so loosely, that to open or shut it seemed likely to fling it down alto- 
gether. Two or three squalid Mexicans, with their broad hats, and 
their vile faces overgrown with hair, were lounging about the bank 
of the river in front of it. They disappeared as they saw us ap- 
proach; and as we rode up to the gate, a light active little figure 
came out to meet us. It was our old friend Richard. He had come 
from Fort Laramie on a trading expedition to Taos; but finding 
when he reached the Pueblo that the war would prevent his going 
farther, he was quietly waiting till the conquest of the country should 
allow him to proceed. He seemed to consider himself bound to do 
the honors of the place. ‘Shaking us warmly by the hand, he led the 
way into the area. 

Hete we saw his large Santa Fé wagons standing together. A few 
squaws and Spanish women, and a few Mexicans, as mean and mise- 
rable as the place itself, were lazily sauntering about. Richard con- 
ducted us to the state apartment of the Pueblo. A small mud room, 
very neatly finished, considering the material, and garnished with a 
crucifix, a looking-glass, a picture of the Virgin and a rusty horse- 
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pistol. There were no dalle but instead of dons a mailer of nite 
and boxes were ranged about the room. There w as another room 
beyond, less sumptuously decorated, and here three or four Spanish 
girls, one of them very pretty, were baking cakes at a mud fire-place 
in the corner. One of them brought out a poncho, which she spread 
upon the floor by way of table- cloth. A sup which seemed to 
us luxurious, was soon laid out upon it, and folded buffalo-robes were 
placed around it to receive the guests. Two or three Americans, 
beside ourselves, were present. “We sat down Turkish fashion, and 
began to inquire the news. Richard told us that, about three weeks 
before, General Kearney’s army had left Bent’s Fort to march against 
Santa Fé; that when last heard from they were approaching the 
mountainous defiles that led to the city. One of the Americans pro- 
duced a dingy newspaper, containing an account of the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca dela Palma. While we were discussing these 
matters, the doorway was darkened by a tall, slouching fellow, who 
stood with his hands in his pockets taking a leisurely survey of the 
premises before he entered. He wore brown home-spun pantaloons, 
much too short for his legs, and a pistol and Bowie knife stuck in 
his belt. His head and one eye were’ enveloped in a huge bandage 
of white linen. Having completed his observations, he came slouch- 
ing in, and sat down on a chest. Eight or ten more of the same 
stamp followed, and very coolly arranging themselves about the 
room, began to stare at the company. Shaw and I looked at each 
other. We were forcibly reminded of the Oregon emigrants, though 
these unwelcome visitors had a certain glitter of the eye and a com- 
pression of the lips which distinguished them from our old acquaint- 
ances of the prairie. They began to catechize us at once, inquiring 
whence we had come, what we meant to do next, and what were our 
future prospects in life. 

The man with the bandaged head had met with an untoward acci- 
dent a few days before. He was going down to the river to bring 
water, and was pushing through the young willows which covered 
the low ground, when he came unawares upon a grizzly bear, which, 
having just eaten a buffalo-bull, had Jain down to sleep off the meal. 
The bear rose on his hind-legs, and gave the intruder such a blow 
with his paw that he laid his forehead entirely bare, clawed off the 
front of his scalp, and narrowly missed one of his eyes. Fortu- 
nately he was not in a very pugnacious mood, being surfeited with 
his late meal. The man’s companions, who were close behind, 
raised a shout, and the bear walked away, crushing down the wil- 
lows in his leisurely retreat. 

These men belonged to a party of Mormons, who, out of a well- 
grounded fear of the other emigrants, had postponed leaving the set- 
tlements until all the rest were gone. On account of this delay they 
did not reach Fort Laramie until it was too late to continue their 
journey to California. Hearing that there was good land at the head 
of the Arkansas, they crossed over under the guidance of Richard, 
and were now preparing to spend the winter at a spot about half a 
mile from the Pueblo. 
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When we took leave of Richard, it was near sunset. Passing out 
of the gate, we could look down the little valley of the Arkansas ; 
a beautiful scene, and doubly so to our eyes, so long accustomed to 
arid deserts and savage mountains. Tall woods and groves lined 
the river, with green meadows on either hand, and high sterile bluffs, 
quietly basking in the sunlight, flanked the narrow valley. A Mexi- 
can on horse-back was driving a herd of cattle toward the gate, and 
our little white tent, which the men had pitched under a noble tree in 
the meadow, made a very pleasing feature in the scene. When we 
reached it, we found that Richard had sent a Mexican to bring us an 
abundant supply of green corn and vegetables and invite us to help 
ourselves to whatever we wished from the fields around the Pueblo. 

The inhabitants were in daily apprehension of an inroad from 
more formidable consumers than ourselves. Every year, at the time 
when the corn begins to ripen, the Arapahoes, to the number of 
several thousands, come and encamp around the Pueblo. The 
handful of white men, who are entirely at the mercy of this swarm 
of barbarians, choose to make a merit of necessity ; they come for- 
ward very cordially, shake them by the hand, and intimate that the 
harvest is entirely at their disposal. The Arapahoes take them at 
their word, help themselves most liberally, and usually turn their 
horses into the corn-fields afterward. They have the foresight how- 
ever to leave enough of the crops untouched to serve as an induce- 
ment for planting the fields again for their benefit in the next spring. 

The human race in this part of the world is separated into three 
divisions, arranged in the order of their merits: white men, Indians, 
and Mexicans; to the latter of whom the honorable title of ‘ whites’ 
is by no means conceded. 

In spite of the warm sunset of that evening the next morning was 
a dreary and cheerless one. It rained steadily, clouds resting upon 
the very tree-tops. We crossed the river to visit the Mormon set- 
tlement. As we passed through the water, half a dozen trappers on 
horse-back entered it from the other side. Their buck-skin frocks 
were soaked through by the rain, and clung fast to their stalwart 
limbs with a most clammy and uncomfortable look. The water was 
trickling down their faces, and dropping from the ends of their rifles 
and from the traps which each carried hung at the pommel of his 
saddle. Horses and all, they had a most disconsolate and wo-begone 
appearance, which we could not help laughing at, forgetting how 
often we ourselves had been in a similar plight. 

After half an hour’s riding, we saw the white wagons of the Mor- 
mons drawn up among the trees. Axes were sounding, trees were 
falling, and log-huts going up along the edge of the woods and upon 
the adjoining meadow. As we came up the Mormons left their work 
and seated themselves on the timber around us, when they began 
earnestly to discuss points of theology, complain of the ill-usage they 
had received from the ‘ Gentiles,’ and sound a lamentation over the 
loss of their great temple of Nauvoo. After remaining with them 
an hour we rode back to our camp, happy that the settlements had 
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See ‘Giliverea fim did * presence of ale blind. and deupernte 
fanatics. 

On the morning after this we left the Pueblo for Bent’s Fort, The 
conduct of Raymond had lately been less satisfactory than before, 
and we had discharged him as soon as we arrived at the former 
place; so that the party, ourselves included, was now reduced to 
four. There was some uncertainty as to our future course. _ The 
trail between Bent’s Fort and the settlements, a distance computed 
at six hundred miles, was at this time in a dangerous state ; for since 
the passage of General Kearney’s army, great numbers of hostile 
Indians, chiefly Pawnees and Camanches, had gathered about some 
parts of it. A little after this time they became so numerous and 
audacious, that scarcely a single party, however large, passed be- 
tween the fort and the frontier without some token of their hostility. 
The newspapers of the time sufficiently display this state of things. 
Many men were killed, and great numbers of horses and mules car- 
ried off. Not long since I met with a gentleman, who, during the 
autumn, came from Santa Fé to Bent’s Fort, where he found a party 
of seventy men, who thought themselves too weak to go down to 
the settlements alone, and were waiting there for a reinforcement. 
Though this excessive timidity fully provés the ignorance and credu- 
lity of the men, it may also evince the state of alarm which prevailed 
in the country. When we were there, in the month of August, the 
danger had not become so great. There was nothing very attractive 
in the neighborhood. We supposed moreover that we might wait 
there half the winter without finding any party to go down with us; 
for Mr. Sublette and the others whom we had relied upon, had, as 
Richard told us, already left Bent’s Fort. Thus far on our journey 
Fortune had kindly befriended us. We resolved therefore to take 
advantage of her gracious mood, and trusting for a continuance of 
her favors, to set out with Henry and Delorier, and run the gauntlet 
of the Indians in the best way we could. 

Bent’s Fort stands on the river, about seventy-five miles below the 
Pueblo. At noon of the third day we arrived within three or four 
miles of it, pitched our tent under a tree, hung our looking-glasses 
against its trunk, and having made our primitive toilet, rode toward 
the fort. We soon came in sight of it, for it is visible from a consi- 
derable distance, standing with its high clay walls in the midst of the 
scorching plains. It seemed as if a swarm of locusts had invaded 
the country. The grass for miles around was cropped close by the 
horses of General Kearney’s soldiery. When we came to the fort, 
we found that not only had the horses eaten up the grass, but their 
owners had made way with the stores of the little trading post; so 
that we had great difficulty in procuring the few articles which we 
required for our homeward journey. The army was gone, the life 
and bustle passed away, and the fort was a scene of dull and lazy 
tranquillity. A few invalid officers and soldiers sauntered about the 
area, which was oppressively hot; for the glaring sun was reflected 
down upon it from the high white walls around. The proprietors 
were absent, and we were received by Mr. Holt, who had been left 
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in charge of the fort. He invited us to dinner, where, to our admi- 
ration, we found a table laid with a white cloth, with castors in the 
centre and chairs placed around it. This unwonted repast concluded, 
we rode back to our camp. 

Here, as we lay smoking round the fire after supper, we saw 
through the dusk three men approaching from the direction of the 
fort. They rode up and seated themselves near us on the ground. 
The foremost was a tall, well-formed man, with a face and manner 
such as inspire confidence at once. He wore a broad hat of felt, 
slouching and tattered, and the rest of his attire consisted of a frock 
and leggings of buck-skin, rubbed with the yellow clay found among 
the mountains. At the heel of one of his moccasins was buckled a 
huge iron spur, with a rowel five or six inches in diameter. His 
horse, who stood quietly looking over his head, had a rude Mexican 
saddle, covered with a shaggy bear skin, and furnished with a pair of 
wooden stirrups of most preposterous size. The next man was a 
sprightly, active little fellow, about five feet and a quarter high, but 
very strong and compact. His face was as swarthy as a Mexican’s, 
and covered with a close, curly, black beard. An old, greasy, calico 
handkerchief was tied round his head, and his close buck-skin dress 
was blackened and polished by grease and hard service. The last 
who came up was a large, strong man, dressed in the coarse home- 
spun of the frontiers, who dragged his long limbs over the ground 
as if he were too lazy for the effort. He had a sleepy gray eye, a 
retreating chin, an open mouth and a protruding upper lip, which 
gave him an air of exquisite indolence and helplessness. He was 
armed with an old United States yager, which redoubtable weapon, 
though he could never hit his mark with it, he was accustomed to 
cherish as the very sovereign of fire-arms. 

The first two men belonged to a party who had just come from Cali- 
fornia, with a large band of horses, which they had disposed of at Bent’s 
Fort. Munroe, the taller of the two, was from lowa. He was an 
excellent fellow, open, warm-hearted and intelligent. Jim Gurney, 
the short man, was a Boston sailor, who had come in a trading vessel 
to California, and taken the fancy to return across the continent. 
The journey had already made him an expert ‘mountain man,’ and 
he presented the extraordinary phenomenon of a sailor who under- 
stood how to manage a horse. The third of our visiters who was 
named Ellis, was a Missourian who had come out with a party of 
Oregon emigrants, but having got as far as Bridge’s Fort, he had 
fallen home-sick, or as Jim averred, love-sick ; and Ellis was just the 
man to be baiked in a love adventure. He thought proper there- 
fore to join the California men and return homeward in their com- 
pany. 

They now requested that they might join our party and make the 
journey to the settlements in company with us. We readily assented, 
for we liked the appearance of the first two men and were very glad 
to gain so efficient a reinforcement. We told them to meet us on the 
next evening at a spot on the river side, about six miles below the 
Fort. Having smoked a pipe together, our new allies left us and we 
lay down to sleep. 
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TETE ROUGE, THE VOLUNTEER. 


‘Au me! what evils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron.’ Hoptanas. 


Tue next morning having directed Delorier to repair with his cart 
to the place of meeting, we came again to the Fort to make some 
arrangements for the journey. After completing these we sat down 
under a sort of porch to smoke with some Shienne Indians whom 
we found there. Ina few minutes we saw an extraordinary little 
figure approaching us in a military dress. He had a small, round 
countenance, garnished about the eyes with the kind of wrinkles com- 
monly known as crow’s feet, and surmounted by an abundant crop of 
red curls, with a little cap resting on the top of them. Altogether, he 
had the look of a man more conversant with mint juleps and oyster 
suppers than with the hardships of prairie-service.. He came up to 
us and entreated that we would take him home to the settlements, 
saying that unless he went with us he should have to stay all winter 
at the Fort. We liked our petitioner’s appearance so little, that we 
excused ourselves from complying with his request. At this he beg- 
ged us so hard to take pity on him, looked so disconsolate and told so 
lamentable a story, that at last we consented, though not without many 
misgivings. 

The rugged Anglo-Saxon of our new recruit’s real name proved 
utterly unmanageable on the lips of our French attendants, and Henry 
Chatillon, after various abortive attempts to pronounce it, one da 
coolly christened him Téte Rouge, in honor of his red curls. He 
had at different times been clerk of a Mississippi steam-boat, and 
agent in a trading establishment at Nauvoo, besides filling various other 
capacities, in all of which he had seen much more of ‘life’ than was 
good for him. In the spring, thinking that a summer’s campaign 
would be an agreeable recreation, he had joined a company of St. 
Louis volunteers. 

‘ There were three of us,’ said Téte Rouge, ‘ me and Bill Stephens 
and John Hopkins. We thought we would just go out with the 
army, and when we had conquered the country, we would get dis- 
charged and take our pay, you know, and go down to Mexico. They 
say there is plenty of fun going on there. Then we could go back 
to New-Orleans by way of Vera Cruz.’ 

But Téte Rouge, like many a stouter volunteer, had reckoned with- 
out his host. Fighting Mexicans was a less amusing occupation than 
he had supposed, and his pleasure trip was disagreeably interrupted 
by brain fever which attacked him when about half way to Bent’s 
Fort. He jolted along through the rest of the journey in a baggage 
wagon. When they came to the Fort he was taken out and left there, 
together with the rest of the sick. Bent’s Fort does not supply the 
best accommodations for an invalid. Téte Rouge’s sick chamber was 
a little mud room where he and a companion, attacked by the same 
disease, were laid together with nothing but a buffalo-robe between 
them and the ground. The assistant surgeon’s deputy visited them 
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once a day and brought them each a huge dose of calomel, the only 
medicine, according to his surviving victim, which he was acquainted 
with. 

Téte Rouge woke one morning, and turning to his companion he 
saw his eyes fixed upon the beams above with the glassy stare of a 
dead man. At this the unfortunate volunteer lost his senses outright. 
In spite of the doctor however, he eventually recovered ; though be- 
tween the brain-fever and the calomel, his mind, originally none of the 
strongest, was so much shaken that it had not quite recovered its 
balance when we came to the Fort. In spite of the poor fellow’s 
tragic story, there was something so ludicrous in his appearance and 
the whimsical contrast between his military dress and his most unmi- 
litary demeanor, that we could not help smiling at them. We asked 
him if he had a gun. He said they had taken it from him during 
his illness and he had not seen it since, but perhaps, he observed, 
looking at me with a beseeching air, you will lend me one of your 
big pistols if we should meet with any Indians. I next inquired if he 
had a horse, he declared he had a magnificent one, and at Shaw’s re- 
quest, a Mexican led him in for inspection. He exhibited the outline 
of a good horse, but his eyes were sunk in the sockets, and every one 
of his ribs could be counted. There were certain marks too about 
his shoulders which could be accounted for by the circumstance, that 
during Téte Rouge’s illness, his companions had seized upon the in- 
sulted charger and harnessed him to a cannon along with the draft 
horses. To Téte Rouge’s astonishment we recommended him by all 
means to exchange the horse, if he could fora mule. Fortunately 
the people at the Fort were so anxious to get rid of him that they 
were willing to make some sacrifice to effect the object, and he suc- 
ceeded in getting a tolerable mule in exchange for the broken down 
steed. 

A man soon appeared at the gate, leading in the mule by a cord 
which he placed in the hands of Téte Rouge, who being somewhat 
afraid of his new acquisition tried various flatteries and blandishments 
to induce hertocome forward. The mule, knowing that she was ex- 
pected to advance, stopped short in consequence, and stood fast as a 
rock, looking straight forward with immoveable composure. Being 
stimulated by a blow from behind she. consented to move, and walked 
nearly to the other side of the Fort before she stopped again. Hearing 
the by-standers laugh, Téte Rouge plucked up spirit and tugged hard 
at the rope. The mule jerked backward, spun herself round and 
made a dash for the gate. Téte Rouge, who clung manfully to the 
rope, went whisking through the air for a few rods, when he let go 
and stood with his mouth open staring after the mule, who galloped 
away over the prairie. She was soon caught and brought back by a 
Mexican, who mounted a horse and went in pursuit of her with his 
lasso. 

Having thus displayed his capacities for prairie travelling, Téte 
Rouge proceeded to supply himself with provisions for the journey, 
and with this view he applied to a quarter-master’s assistant who was 
in the Fort. This official had a face as sour as vinegar, being in a 
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state eel ae onic sailtenation Leasioned he had been left behind the army. 
He was as anxious however as the rest were to getridof Téte Rouge. 
So producing a rusty key, he opened a low door which led to a half 
subterranean apartment, into which the two disappeared together. 
After some time they came out again, Téte Rouge greatly embarrassed 
by a multiplicity of paper parcels containing the different articles of 
his forty days’ rations. They were consigned to the care of Delorier, 
who about that time passed by with the cart on his way to the appointed 
place of meeting with Munroe and his companions. 

We next urged Téte Rouge to provide himself if he could, witha 
gun. He accordingly made earnest appeals to the charity of various 
persons in the Fort, but totally without success, a circumstance which 
did not greatly disturb us, since in the event of a skirmish, he would 
be much more apt to do mischief to himself or his friends than to the 
enemy. When all these arrangements were completed, we saddled 
our horses, and were preparing to leave the Fort, when looking round 
we discovered that our new associate was in fresh trouble. A man 
was holding the mule for him in the middle of the Fort, while he tried 
to put the saddle on her back, but she kept stepping side-ways and 
moving round and round in a circle until he was almost in despair. 
It required some assistance before all his difficulties could be over- 
come. At length he clambered into the black war-saddle on which 
he was to have carried terror into the ranks of the Mexicans. 

‘Get up,’ said Téte Rouge, ‘come now, go along, will you?’ 

The mule walked deliberately forward out of the gate. Her re- 
cent conduct had inspired him with so much awe, that he never dared 
to touch her with his whip. - We trotted forward toward the place of 
meeting, but before we had gone far, we saw that Téte Rouge’s mule, 
who perfectly understood her rider, had stopped and was quietly 
grazing in spite of his protestations, at some distance behind. So get- 
ting behind him, we drove him and the contumacious mule before us, 
until we could see through the twilight the gleaming of a distant fire. 
Munroe, Jim and Ellis were lying around it, their saddles, packs and 
weapons were scattered about and their horses picketted near them. 
Delorier was there too with his little cart. Another fire was soon soar- 
ing high, and scattering against the darkened sky a swarm of wander- 
ing sparks. We invited our new allies to take a cup of coffee with 
us. When both the others had gone over to their side of the camp, 
Jim Gurney still stood by the blaze, puffing hard at his little black pipe 
as short and weather beaten as himself, 

‘Well!’ he said, ‘here are eight of us; we’ll call it six — for them 
two boobies, Ellis over yonder and that new man of your’s won’t count 
for any thing. We'll get through well enough never fear for that, 
unless the Camanches happen to get foul of us,’ 


DEATH OF THE YOUNG: A FRAGMENT 


Werp not for those whom fhe veil of the tomb 
In life’s early beauty hath hid from our eyes ; 

Ere sin threw a blight o’er the spirit’s young bloom, 
Or earth had profaned what was born for the skies. 























Mary's Dirge. 


MARY’S DIRGE:z 


* Weep not for her! her memoryis the shrine it 
Of pleasant thoughts.’ Morr. i 






A ow and gentle strain! for shie was gentle 
Whose lips have breathed farewell to life and light; 
Consigned to rest beneath the summer mantle 
That earth is wearing on her bosom bright. : 
But yesterday her voice was heard in singing, if 
And kindly smiles her sweet face overspread, _ 
And now, the minstrel tearfully is stringing 
His yew-wreathed lute in honor of the dead. 
When skies were fairest, and young roses giving 
Elysian odor to the passing air ; 
When even age found luxury in living, 
She heard a whispered warning to prepare { 















In yellow mould a grave was néver hollowed 

For one more dear to those who knew her well; 
And young and old, in deep dejection followed 
The white-robed sleeper to her narrow cell ; 

All in the long and dark procession walking, a 

Felt knocking at their hearts no common grief, hh 

While many in sad under-tone were talking On 

Of ills endured until she brought relief: 3 i 

And one poor father a remembrance cherished t 

That on the pall, obscuring with its shade, 

The coffin of his child all pale and perished, 

A wreath of emblematic flowers she laid. 



















He little thought ere many moons had vanished t 
The turf would open for that gentle friend ; a 
The rose of beauty from her cheek be banished, Ay 
The blight from skies without a cloud descend. ue 
The heart that mourns a consolation borrows 

In knowing that her triumph is our loss ; a 
A glorious crown the Man of many Sorrows ahi 

Gives to the lowly bearer of His cross ; idl 
For a wise purpose are we here delaying 

Our upward march to realms more rich and vast, 
Like weary sea-birds for a moment staying, 
Far from the land, upon some rocking mast. i 






Our pulses here are numbered in their beating, i 
And death stands ever watching at the gate ; 
The morning pearl drop, and the shadow fleeting, 

Are emblems of our transitory state. 
The forest eagle ere he furls forever 
His iron wing a century completes, 
And on the moss-fringed oak, in vain endeavor, 
While kingdoms rise and fall, the tempest beats ; 
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Mary’s Dirge. 
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But man, the boasted ruler of creation, 
Floats a few days upon a troubled sea, 
Then sinks from view, exceeded in duration 
By the wild wandering bird and senseless tree. 


Why cling then to the fleeting, false and fading, 
Oh, man! with lofty faculties endowed ? 
Thy future lot a mystic veil is shading, 
But light eternal beams behind the cloud. 
Cords of affection, in this rade world broken, 
Will knit, at last, to part no more in twain, 
And ashy lips that farewell words have spoken 
In a long kiss of love unite again. 
Be reconciled with Gop, devoted mother ! 
And hope for blest reitnion with your child ; 
And thou, her o’er-fond father, try to smother 
The wo wherewith your brain is waxing wild. 


Death laid cold finger on her eyes terrestrial 
Those of the soul enfranchised to unseal, 

And would ye call her back from joys celestial 
The pangs that vex ye here again to feel? 

Your daughter dear is now a glad partaker 
Of aliment divine, we ’re well assured, 

For pure in heart, she looks upon her Maker ; 
Hushed every moan, her mortal anguish cured : 

Looks where no cloud around His throne is rolling, 
Not darkly through a glass, but face to face, 

Beyond this orb where bells are ever tolling 
The bitter knells of loveliness and grace. 


Though painful and unlooked-for was the closing 
In this dark valley, of her mortal day, 

Be reconciled ! a holy trust reposing 
In Power Supreme who gives and takes away. 

I know that darkness rests upon your dwelling, 
And cold the hearth of home, so bright before, 

While bird and breeze and rustling leaf seem telling 
A tale of her who will come back no more. 

In dreams of night I know that she is present, 
With her mild look and unobtrusive air, 

And that ye hear her accents low and pleasant, 
Her light, familiar footstep on the stair. 


Turn from the house of flesh, in ruin lying, 

And with the steady eye of faith behold 
Its bright inhabitants released, undying 

In Heaven’s full concert waken harps of gold ; 
Pray that, in watches of the midnight dreary 

A note of that sweet music reach your ears, 
Healing the heart with sorrow bruised and weary, 

Drying the fount of unavailing tears ; 
A low, sad, gentle strain! for she was gentle 

Whose lips have breathed farewell to life and light, 
Consigned to rest beneath the summer mantle 

That earth is wearing on her bosom bright. 

W. &. C. Hosmer. 


Avon, (N. Y.) June, 1848. 
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THE SCIENCE OF ‘DIDDLING.’ 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


Lasortous have been the researches made to learn the etymology 
of the verb ‘to diddle,’ yet the origin of this phrase, now become 
popular, remains a mystery. Webster, learned as he was, says no- 
thing about the matter, and Walker and Johnson are silent on the 
subject. The signification of the term, however, is generally under- 
stood. Ask any gentleman who is in the practice of appropriating 
the property of others to his own necessities the meaning of the term, 
and unless he be decidedly of the vulgar class, he will give you the 
definition of the word as he has been taught to understand it. ‘To 
diddle,’ he will observe, ‘ means simply to cozen; to cheat; to obtain 
the necessaries of life in a skilful and gentlemanlike manner, without 
regard to that imaginary quality, honesty.’ 

There are many species of diddling, each of which might form 
the subject of a quarto volume. We find diddlers in all stages of 
society. They are like so many planets of different sizes revolving 
around that great luminary, Gold. The banker and the land-specu- 
lator are considered very respectable ‘diddlers’ in their way; the 
pick-pocket and horse-jockey are held in little esteem. The former 
are the Jupiter and Venus of the system ; the latter are the insignifi- 
cant planets—Ceres, Juno and Vesta. There are also secondary 
planets revolving around the primary ; for instance, the speculator’s 
advocate and the banker’s clerk. In short, society is made up of 
‘ diddlers,’ and government itself is but one stupendous ‘ diddle.’ 

I shall not have room in this paper to attend to every department 
of this science, but shall content myself with making a few remarks 
on one particular branch. There is in every quarter of the globe a 
class of men who live by extorting money from their brethren by 
promises and threats. This is by no means the most respectable spe- 
cies of diddling, nor is it the lowest department of the science. This 
class of individuals, notwithstanding their praiseworthy practices, are 
by the mass of mankind looked upon as gentlemen. They have 
dealings with the rich and influential, and have intimate acquaint- 
ances belonging to the ‘ upper classes’ of society. Thus they have a 
broad field to work upon; they have a numerous flock from which to 
choose their victims. But few suspect their real character. They 
have no visible means of support, it is true; but what of that? Per- 
haps they are novel-writers imcog., or gentlemen of fortune living 
upon their rents; who knows? They often find themselves obliged 
to borrow money of their friends ; not because they have not a fund 
to draw upon, but because they have ‘ forgotten their purse ;’ but the 
loans they require are so insignificant, that nobody can expect them 
to trouble themselves about remembering the sum. 
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The faculty most required by this class of diddlers is brassiness. 
Their politeness must however be equal to their assurance. They 
must have that indescribable air about them which bespeaks high 
quality of blood, independence and unconcern. Nobody must be 
permitted to put in question their right to the position they occupy, 
and nobody must doubt the uprightness of their intentions. 

A scientific diddler never loses his coolness, his self-control. With 
an experienced eye he surveys his ground, and calmly considers the 
obstacles in the way of his success. It is seldom necessary for him 
to employ great energy in the accomplishment of his object, for the 
weakness and timidity of those with whom he has to deal assures 
him an easy triumph. Fear is one of his most powerful auxiliaries. 
Understanding perfectly the weak point of his victims, and aware of 
all the risks he may run, he neyer adventures unless he is sure of 
success. Having once set his mind upon an enterprise, he goes to 
work to accomplish it with coolness, audacity and contempt. 

As an example of the diddler’s consummate skill and his manner 
of procedure, we will relate a circumstance which took place not 
long since jn the fashionable circles of this our town of Gotham. 

One of these gentlemen called one morning upon a young and 
beautiful woman in Bleecker-street, whose husband, one of the rich 
aristocracy of Gotham, happened at that moment to be away from 
home. Mrs. M was somewhat indisposed, and had given orders 
to her attendant to admit no one to her apartment. Our young gen- 
tleman, however, after having pressed the urgency of his visit in 
vain, at last wrote half a dozen words upon a slip of paper, and told 
the maid to hand it to her mistress. The door was immediately 
opened to him; he had doubtless written some magic word, which, 
like the sesame of which we read in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ was irre- 
sistible. With a polite bow he presented himself to the astonished 
lady, and with the most charming air possible helped himself to a 
seat. 

‘I beg your pardon, Madan,’ he said, with a graceful, winning 
smile, ‘ for intruding upon your retirement, and I trust you will ex- 
cuse me when you know the importance of my visit.’ 

‘Indeed, Sir, | am greatly surprised. The few words you wrote 
upon this slip of paper have fairly frightened me! What can bring 

ou here ?” 

‘Madam,’ said the diddler, coolly, ‘I am one of the friends of 
Mr. Edgar F : 

‘ Well, Sir,’ replied the lady, not a little impatient, ‘ what is that to 
me? Ido not know Mr. F ; I have only met him once or twice 
in society. I have never received a visit from him.’ 

‘Certajnly not, Madam; but he has had the pleasure of receiving 
more than one visit from you.’ 

‘Sir! : 

‘Do not be hasty, Madam, I beg of you. I do not come to re- 
proach you for your conduct; I merely desire to have a few minutes 
calm conversation with you.’ 
‘Go on, Sir; I will hear you.’ 
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‘ Well, then, you know that last week Mr. Edgar F set out 
on an excursion into the country. He left the key of his apartments 
in the hands of one of his friends, who, prompted by curiosity, in- 
discreetly made a discovery which I have no doubt will be very inte- 
resting to you.’ 

‘A discovery ?’ echoed the lady, turning pale. 

‘ A secret correspondence between yourself and Mr. Edgar F 
replied the diddler, perfectly cool. 

‘ Well, Sir, what is to be done with this correspondence ?” 

‘Fear nothing, Madam, Your letters are now in the hands of an 
individual who can appreciate their value, and who will take particu- 
lar care that they are not destroyed.’ 

‘ But it is an infamous robbery !—an abuse of confidence !’ 

‘Be calm, my dear Madam! It is not too late to make reparation 
for the carelessness of Mr. Edgar F——. Thanks to the cupidity 
of the possessor of those letters, you can easily get them into your 
own hands.’ 

‘Now I understand you, Sir!’ exclaimed the lady, indignantly ; 
‘I am the yictim of a horrible plot! You are then a villain, Sir—a 
miserable thief! Begone, or I will ring for assistance !’ 

‘ Anger,’ returned the diddler, in a low voice, and with perfect self- 
command, ‘ is quite unseasonable on such an occasion as this. You 
should consider, my dear Madam, that there is a certain person who 
would pay almost any sum to get these letters into his own power.’ 

‘Whom do you mean, Sir?’ 

‘Your husband, Madam. It appears that this individual, fondly 
trusting to your fidelity, has become the victim of a shameful trea- 
chery. There is no doubt that if he knew of this correspondence, 
and had the proofs of your indiscretion, he would immediately com- 
mence a suit for a divorce.’ 

‘ You will then inform him : 

‘ That depends upon yourself, Madam. We thought it best to ad- 
dress ourselves first to you.’ 

‘So it is money you are after? Contemptible wretch! But how 
much do you require ? 

‘To be frank with you, Madam, and to come to the point at once, 
I set the price of the letters at one thousand dollars.’ 

‘One thousand dollars !—-impossible! How can I obtain this sum?’ 

‘I know, Madam,’ said the diddler, with an.encouraging smile, 
‘that it is rare that we find one thousand dollars in the purse of a 
pretty woman like yourself; but you have jewels in your possession 
which you can put in pawn. Your beauty is such that you can do 
without these trinkets for a season.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said the lady, bitterly ; ‘I suppose I must submit to the 
infamous imposition. When must you have that sum ?” 

‘If I did not fear putting you to an inconvenience, I would say, 
this evening.’ 

‘ Well, Sir,’ said the lady, her indignation equalled only by her fear 
and shame, ‘this evening let it be. Bring the letters; you shall have 
the money. I need not ask that you will never divulge the secret?’ 
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‘Do not fait my yidiad Manon: I am always conscientious in my 
dealings. Iam a man of honor—a man of my word. I promise to 
keep your affair a secret, and you can rely implicitly upon my dis- 
cretion. This evening I shall have the pleasure of calling upon you 
again. I wish you a very good morning !’ 

Such the means the diddler makes use of to avenge the hus. 
band’s wrongs and to replenish his own purse. Having reaped the 
reward of his treachery, he begins to look around for another victim ; 
and as the world is full of sinners who fear exposure, that victim is 
easily found. Sometimes diddlers attack one another; not content 
with uniting against a common enemy, these social pirates quarrel 
among themselves. An anecdote came to my ears not long since 
concerning a diddler, who so far forgot the honor of ‘the trade’ as to 
put ‘ the leech’ to the purse of a member of the brotherhood. 

Charles A , an old diddler, an old rake, and an old sinner, had 
taken it into his head to reform, and had through necessity, not through 
weakness, resolved to marry. He stopped drinking, because he 
had nothing to drink; stopped diddling, because he had never been 
a successful diddler ; and began to appear respectable. He won the 
heart of the daughter of the rich Mr. B , and was in a fair way 
to win the old gentleman’s purse; when on a pleasant morning one 
of his old acquaintances and fellow-laborers presented himself be- 
fore him. 

‘Charley! dear Charley!’ exclaimed the visitor, earnestly, ‘ you 
are asleep while a thunder-cloud is ready to burst over your head ; 
an earthquake yawning to swallow you up!’ 

‘ How !—what’s the matter ?’ said Charley, turning pale. 

‘The matter !—why, Eliza, that angelic creature whom you se- 
duced two years ago, is no longer the timid, harmless girl she once 
appeared. She has heard that you are about to be married, and, 
mad with jealousy and despair, she thinks of nothing but revenge ; 
she swears that she will expose you to your intended; that she will 
place her child before you, on your wedding-day, upon the altar! 
It was with difficulty that I could restrain her from going at once 

‘ But you did restrain her ?” 

‘ Yes, by promising her in your name five hundred dollars to keep 
silent on the subject. Advance her this, through me, and I will an- 
swer for her secrecy.’ 

It frequently happens that the diddler, encouraged by a series of 
brilliant successes, resolves to abandon the field to which he formerly 
confined his skill, and try his fortunes in a higher sphere. It is only 
the most enterprising and sagacious of the trade that are able to main- 
tain themselves upon more elevated and consequently more danger- 
ous ground. Many fall in their attempts to climb ; for great fame in 
diddling, as well as great fame in other things, is ‘difficult to be ob- 
tained. It requires a clear eye to see distinctly when one has reached 
an elevated station; for fame, as saith the poet, is like a hill, 











f 
‘Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapor.’ 


The attempts of these young Napoleons and their fate are some- 
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times very interesting. Three of the brotherhood, during the last 
great political campaign, became possessed of a letter, signed by the 
Hon. Mr, L , Which promised a rich and ample harvest. It was 
of a private nature, and one that Mr. L would haye given much 
to get into his possession again. The diddlers read it over and over 
again, commented upon it, and formed their plans according to the 
established rules of the art.. Each line was a fortune, and each word 
a treasure. The value of the document was put down as low as five 
thousand dollars, and the most skilful of the trio was chosen as min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the honorable gentleman. 

On the appointed day the representative of the diddlers called 
upon the Hon. Mr. L at his residence, and presented him with a 
letter, accompanied with the following remarks : 

‘The original of this paper, Sir, is in the hands of a person who 
might make a bad use of it. It was in order to prevent this unplea- 
sant circumstance that I have taken the liberty of calling upon you.’ 

‘And what use could he make of it?’ demanded the other, after 
having coolly ran his eye over the letter. 

‘It seems to me, Sir,’ replied the diddler, ‘ that if the sentiments 
expressed here were known to the other party, your hopes of politi- 
cal preferment would be destroyed. Even those of your own party 
would despise you for your underhand operations. Now there is but 
one way of preventing your secret correspondence from going before 
the world. Five thousand dollars will restore to you the original, 
which is in your hand-writing.’ 

‘Are you sure it is in my hand-writing?’ asked the statesman, 
carelessly. 

‘If you doubt my veracity, in an hour you shall see the original.’ 

‘ Well, return in an hour, and I will see what can be done for you. 
You seem to me to be possessed of sufficient intelligence for a more 
honorable trade. Perhaps some lucrative situation might be pro- 
cured for you.’ ; 

Enchanted with his success, the diddler hastened to procure the 
original letter, dreaming on the way of future greatness in the po- 
litical world. Within the appointed time he returned, and with a self- 
satisfied air placed the letter in the statesman’s hands. Mr. L 
looked first at the paper, then at the diddler, and finally exclaimed 
indignantly : 

‘Well, Sir, I see that you have put your fingers in hot water for 
once! To your other fine qualities you join that of forger, it seems! 
This letter is a forgery, and I retain it in my hands as testimony 
against you!’ 

‘ But, Sir,’ stammered the diddler, thunder-struck at the turn affairs 
had taken, ‘ but, Sir E 

‘Nota word! You may think yourself lucky in not being arrested 
on the spot! In future your actions shall be watched. Waiter, 
show this fellow to the door!’ 

We cannot close this paper without saying a word of a class of 
gentlemen called ‘literary diddlers, For instance, a writer, having 
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possessed himself of a secret of importance, sends the following 
note to the person whom it concerns : 

‘Sir: We are about to make public your affair with Mrs. G ° 
Call at No. —, street, at nine o’clock, to-morrow morning, 
and perhaps arrangements can be made for the suppression of the 
article, which is already prepared for the press,’ etc., etc. 

Again: an editor publishes an infamous report, and promises in 
his next paper to furnish his readers with the names of the parties 
concerned. This is a very clever diddle, by which the editor obtains 


five hundred dollars from some unknown quarter, which hushes up 
the affair. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHBLAND. 


SY CHARLES EDWARD ANTHON. 






On Gallicia’s rocky sea-coast 
Stands aloft a holy place, 
Where Gon’s blessed spotless MoTHer 
Showers the riches of her grace ; 
There for lost ones in the forest 
Shines a golden pole-star’s ray, 
To the weather-beaten seaman 
Opens there a quiet bay. 


There, when tolls the bell of evening, 
*Mid the cliffs with echoes rife, 
In the cities, in the cloisters, 
Ev’ry bell awakes to life. 
And the ocean-wave is silent, 
Which but now in fury rose ; 
At the helm kneels the rough sailor 
Till the murmured Ave’s close. 


On the day when the Assumption 
Of the Glorified is kept, 
When was manifested to her 
He that on her bosom slept, 
There within her holy dwelling 
Many a wondef worketh she, 
In her image her pure presence 
Then is felt substantially. 


Party-colored banners wander 
Through the meadows tow’rd the steep, 

And with painted streamers greets her 
Ev’ry bark upon the deep: 

Up the stony foot-path clamber 
Pilgrims, festally arrayed ; 

A crowded ladder up to Heaven 

The rough mountain-side seems made. 
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The Pilgrim. 


But behind the cheerful pilgrims 
Others press in shirts of hair, 
Travel-worn and bare-foot are they, 
Ashes on their heads they bear: 
These are they whom pious Christians 
Have from their communion thrust, 
Only by the Church permitted 
At her doors to kneel in dust. 


And behind them all comes panting 
One with eye forlorn and seared, 
Matted hair shades his wild visage, 
Long and tangled is his beard, 
And a ring of rusty iron, 
Closely welded, girds him round, 
On his limbs at ev’ry motion 
Jarringly the fetters sound. 


His own brother has he murdered 
In his headlong anger’s haste ; 
Fashioned from the mortal weapon 
Is the ring that girds his waist. 
Far from home, far from his palace, 
Wanders he, and tastes no rest, 
Till, by heav’nly grace—a wonder ! 


Burst the chains that gall his breast. 


Had thick soles of iron even 
Guarded once those shoeless feet, 
Into dust long since he’d worn them, 
Yet can nowhere comfort meet : 

Never finds a saint, with power 
From his woes to grant release, 

Ne’er a wonder-working image 
To bestow the sign of peace. 


Hardly has he gained the summit, 
Hardly on the threshold bowed, 
When the evening-bell peals sweetly, 
And in worship stills the crowd. 
The pure place he may not enter 

Where the Virgin-image shines, 
Gaily colored by the sunbeams 
As he ’mid the waves declines. 


What a glorious light is showered 
Over ocean, earth and sky ! 
Are the golden heavens open 
As the blest one soars on high ? 
Are her radiant foot-steps dying 
Those bright clouds with rosy hue 7 
Is she calmly looking downward 
From that deep unsullied blue ? 


All the pilgrims go with comfort, 
Only one still keeps his place ; 

Still he lies upon the threshold, 
With his pale and care-worn face. 

Firmly yet round limbs and body 
Wind his chains their heavy load, 

But his soul, released from fetters, 
Mounts to yonder bright abode. 

15 
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‘Success is wisdom : 
If the result is happy we have been wise.’ Mas 


- Mrra Mason. 





In all great actions two elements are indispensable. rst, the 
task must “be exceedingly difficult in order to develope those her oic 
qualities — fortitude and perseverance. Secondly, the result must be 
an equivalent for the labor; a consideration which appears to have 
been overlooked by all legislators, or it might have prevented most of 
the battles, massacres, burnings and bloodshed since the beginning of 
the world. Whether or no 1 have succeeded in gaining ‘the latter, 
posterity shall judge, and as regards the former, I can only ask of those 
who have ¢ any knowledge of the Babylonii, if any thing in the shape 
of information is not exceedingly difficult to get at among that sage 
and taciturn people? In fact, a genuine Long-Islander, like one of 
his native oysters, is held to be of little value unless he can keep his 
mouth shut. Judge then of the labor it has cost to bring into the 
world this true and impartial history ; to search the mis- spelt records 
of the township; to dive into numberless authorities ; to collect the 
waifs and floating straws of tradition ; to collate, examine, sift, weigh, 
accept, refuse and discriminate among these heterogenous materials, 
has‘been to me a labor of love; and for the benefit “of posterity fear- 
ing that no other person will ever undertake the arduous task, with 
much brain-work and wasting of the midnight camphene, I have at 
last perfected this invaluable work. Unfortunately there are no au- 
thentic antediluvian records of Babylon. Neither do we find a dis- 
tinct and reliable account of such a place among the travels of those 
ancient navigators, the Pheenicians, but from the known habits of that 
mighty hunter, Nimrod, it is but reasonable to suppose that after the 
dispersion of the builders of the tower of Babel he would be likely 
to look out some such place to gratify his peculiar tastes, and the 
South Side affording him every facility, he might naturally settle there 
for the remainder of his days. Nor is this merely a matter of con- 
jecture, for there is a vague tradition floating around the village to 
that effect, the most powerful argument in its favor being this : 

‘If Nimrod did not go to Babylon, where did he go ?’ 

Until this question is satisfactorily answered, I shall claim the great 
Assyrian as the founder of the ancient village of Babylon. 

Having thus settled the post-diluvian era of the discovery of this 
ancient and renowned village there still remains in mysterious ob- 
scurity a vast interval. I shall not, after the manner of many histo- 
rians, attempt to bridge over this dark period with idle conjecture, 
but rather let it remain a shadowy and fathomless sea in its silent sub- 
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limity, adding beauty by contrast to the life-like picture of a later and 
more eventful age. Babylon is bounded north by the rail-road, south 
by the great south-bay, east by Coquam or Skoquam Creek, and west 
by Sunkwam or Great-Creek : whether these fertilizing streams ever 
received the names of the Euphrates and Tigris is not known. Yet 
it is but reasonable to suppose that the Chaldean monarch gave them 
their titles in honor of the ancient City of Confusion. For several 
thousand years the descendants of the great hunter occupied the ter- 
ritory bequeathed to them in peaceful security. The Syrian merged 
in the red man; their very language was unknown, their origin for- 
gotten ; the beautiful oriental Chaldaic was changed into the barba- 
rous dialect of the Massapequas, and a rude tribe, ‘a mere handful of 
men,’ was all that remained of a nation whose greatness had o’ersha- 
dowed the earth. 

But the lapse of centuries had not altered the natural beauties of 
the land. The primitive forest still extended to the verge of the green 
meadows that bordered the bay. The antlered deer stooped to drink 
from the clear streams that wound their sinuous way through the 
shadowy woods. The patient beaver ‘built his little Venice’ upon 
their banks, while the elk upheaved his proud neck like a monarch, 
and bounded away at the scream of the wild cat or the cry of the ra- 
pacious wolf. The swan rippled with her snowy bosom the placid 
waters of the bay; the pelican, reared its rude nest amid the pines, 
and the plumed and painted Indian in his slender canoe floated like 
a dream upon the transparent bosom of the waters. The Massape- 
quas, a peaceful pisciverous nation, had but a faint idea of the glories 
of war; a night excursion to steal some trifle from the neighboring 
Secatouges or the Shinecocks, (a tribe noted for anointing their bodies 
with the fat of the opossum,) or the laughter-loving Merrikokes, was 
the extent of their predatory forays. 

Even these night rambles were unsuited to the genius of a quiet 
people; retaliation soon quenched this warlike spirit; and like the 
Babylonii of modern days, they preferred making raids upon the 
peaceful inhabitants of the bay, or 





‘took crabs and oysters prisoners, 
And lobsters ’stead of cuirassiers ; 
Engaged their legions in fierce bustles 
With periwinkles, prawns, and mussels, 
And led their troops with furious gallops 
To charge whole regiments of scallops.’ 


Such was the enviable condition of the territory of Babylon or 
Sunkwam, as it was then denominated, and so it remained until the 
discovery of the island of Manhattan and the landing of the pilgrim 
fathers and mothers upon the famous rock at New-Plymouth. It is 
not my purpose to repeat these familiar portions of the history of the 
new world. The rise and fall of the Dutch dynasty, and the colonial 
government of the Puritans are well known to every man, woman 
and child in the country. The patient Netherlanders slowly populated 
the peaceful city of the Manhattoes. The Pilgrims took possession 
successively of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. But 
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Sunkwam was reserved for greater things, and therefore her day 
came later than the rest. It was not until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century that the first irruption of the white men into the territory 
of the Massapequas took place. The western end of the island nearest 
New-Amsterdam had been deliberately settled by the phlegmatic 
Dutchmen, while their more mercurial brethren had extended them- 
selves over the largest portion of the island, from Montauk Point to 
the present western boundaries of Suffolk county. At the latter place 
an imaginary line had been drawn defining the limits of the respec- 
tive settlements, but in 1642 a party of orientals started from the town 
of Lynn, and with true Yankee audacity, squatted themselves at Cow 
Bay, directly within the boundaries of the Dutch territory. Now 
Governor Keift was a little man, and not over brave for a governor, 
but like many other little men he could do a great deal of fighting — at 
a distance. So he forthwith despatched a rascally scout, one Corne- 
lius Van Tienhoven, with directions to capture this band of ‘ infa- 
mous Yankees,’ who had dared to come (from Lynn) ‘ between the 
wind and his nobility.’ Whereupon the said Cornelius took with 
him six good men and true, and after a laborious journey of three 
weeks, five days and twenty-three hours, arrived in sight of the em- 
bryo colony. Here he reposed for two days and a half to recover 
his wind, and then taking off his coatand tying his suspenders around 
his capacious orbiculem, he started off alone to take the settlement by 
storm, leaving his valiant army behind as a ‘corp-de-reserve.’ As luck 
would have it, just as he reached the brow of the little hill which rises 
before Cow Bay his foot slipped in something and he rolled down the 
hill toward the ill-fated colony. When the Yankees beheld this huge 
Dutch avalanche coming down upon them, threatening to demolish 
the whole of them in a twinkling, they were seized with a horrible 
panic, and ran away as if the devil was afterthem.* Whereupon the 
aforesaid Cornelius took possession of the remainder, namely, an old 
woman with the fever-and-ague, a yellow-headed baby with goose- 
berry eyes, together with a bag of corn meal and a huge rasher of 
pork, and marched back to New-Amsterdam like a modern Mexican 
hero fresh from the ‘ Halls of the Montezumas.’ 

But this little circumstance was productive of a great result, for 
one of the aforesaid Yankees, Hosea Carl by name, ran straight across 
the island and never drew breath until he come in sight of the plea- 
sant waters of the Great South Bay. Here he beheld the wigwams 
of the renowned Massapequas, and finding them to be an indolent 
devil-may-care set of savages, he forthwith took them under his kindly 
protection. It was on this memorable day, namely, the twenty-third 
of May, 1642, that the first blue fish was eaten by a white man within 






* Here let me caution my readers against the account given by DrepricH KNICKERBOCKER 
in the History of New-York, of this memorable event. I do most heartily believe every thing 
that he relates except when he speaks of the Yankees, and then, methinks, his prejudice has 
warped his judgment. Beside, how could ‘Storre, BrinxerHorr,’ as he asserts, ‘trudge 
through Nineveh, and Babylon, and Jericho and Patchogue, and the mighty town of Quog, on 


his way to Oyster Bay?’ He might as well have tried to get to Albany by the way of Coney Isl- 
and { 
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the precincts of Sunkwam or Sunquam as it is sometimes errone- 
ously spelt. Nor must I omit to relate that this same Hosea Carl had 
in his waiscoat pocket some pumpkin seeds, which he planted without 
delay, for the pumpkin is the mystic symbol of the Yankees, and the 
planting thereof gives as good a title tothe soil as right of possession 
by flag-staff, or any other ingenious invention by which barbarous 
tribes are taught to respect the rights and claims of civilized nations. 
Being thus in a manner under the shade of his own vine and fig tree, 
Hosea sent a faithful copperhead, Squidko by name, to hunt up his 
wife, who had fled before the terrible splutter damns of Cornelius 
Von Tienhoven, like a stuck wild fowl at the sound of a rusty gun. 

The daguerreotype painted upon the memory of Squidko was a per- 
fect likeness, and in a few days the hapless fugitive was found. Hosea 
then made a ‘ clearing,’ and before many years a small tribe of mus- 
quito-bitten, saffron-headed Hoseas, surrounded the parental clap- 
boards. About two years after this memorable epoch, certain Indians 
who had been committing various depredations were attacked by the 
famous Captain John Underhill, in the palisado called Fort Neck, 
about eight miles from Babylon, and utterly routed with much slaugh- 
ter. Now this said John Underhill was not only a terrible fellow 
among the savages, but he used to raise the devil’s delight in every 
village where he happened to be quartered, for he was a great favo- 
rite with the fair sex, (which is always the case with warriors and other 
noted characters,) and although doubtless an innocent man, yet the 
‘ viperous tongue of slander’ will assail the purest and the most vir- 
tuous. Hence we find it recorded in Thompson’s admirable History 
of Long Island, out of Hutchinson, that.‘ before a great assembly at 
Boston on a lecture day and in the court-house, he sat upon a stool of 
repentance, with a white cap on his head; and with many deep sighs, 
a woful countenance, and abundance of tears, owned his wicked way 
of life, and besought the church to have compassion on him, and de- 
liver him out of the hands of Satan.’ Which after all was only a 
general and not a specific acknowledgment of any one sin with which 
he had been charged, for doth he not affirm when he had been pri- 
vately dealt with for incontinency — [> That ‘the woman being very 
young and beautiful, and withal of a jovial epirit and behaviour, he did 

daily frequent her house, and was divers times found there alone with 
her, the door being locked on the inside, and confessed that it was ill, be- 
cause i: had the appearance of evil in it; but that the woman was in 
great trouble of mind and sore temptation, and that he resorted to her to 
comfort her ; and that when the door was found locked upon them they 
were in private prayer together ? — an explanation which ought to be 
perfectly satisfactory to every reasonable mind. 

Moreover, doth not the following extract from his letter to his 
‘ Worthee and Beloved friend, Hansard Knowles,’ clearly show that 
the times, and not the man were in error ? 

‘They propounded that I was to be examined for carnally looking 
after one Mistris Miriam Wilbore, at the lecture in Boston when 
Master Shepherd expounded.’ This Mistris Wilbore hath since 
been dealt with for coming to that lecture with a pair of wanton open- 
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worked gloves, slit at the thumbs and fingers, for the purpose of taking 
snuff. For, as Master Cotton observed, for what end should these 
vain openings be, but for the intent of taking filthy snuff! and he 
quoted Gregory Naziazen upon good works. How the use of the 
good creature tobacco, can be an offence, I cannot see. Master Cot- 
ton said, ‘ Did you not look upon Mistris Wilbore?’ I confessed that 
I did. Master Peters then sayd, ‘ Why did you not look at sister 
Newell, or sister Upham?’ I sayd, ‘ Verelie, they are not desyrable 
women, as to temporal graces.’ Then Hugh Peters and all cryed, 
‘It is enough, he hath confessed,’ and so passed excommunication.’ 
Now I would like to know what would become of our modern church- 
gallants ifthey were liable to be excommunicated upon such charges ? 

Having thus redeemed the character of this jolly bachelor from 
the foul aspersions of a cynical age, it but remains for me to say, 
that from him sprang the present race of Underhills, who are to be 
found by every shady hill-side on Long-Island; men celebrated all 
over the face of the earth for their morality and bravery. The first 
Yankee discoverer of Sunkwam did not remain there long without 
having neighbors. The Smiths, the Seamans, the Hicks, the Wil- 
letts, the Coopers and the Udells, planted themselves side by side 
with the primitive adventurer ; and about this time the family of the 
Snedicors, springing up earth-born, the Lord-knows-how, began to 
over-run the country like a wild cucumber-vine, and finally shot up 
in a single night in the hitherto purely Yankee village of Sunkwam. 
The orientals initiated the Indians into the mysteries of rum, gun- 
powder, pumpkin-pies and jews-harps, and the Indians rewarded 
their instructors with plentiful grants of land and prodigious clam- 
bakes. On the fourth of July, 1657, Tackapansha, the sachem of 
the Massapequas, made a treaty with the Dutch governor, by which 
Sunkwam became nominally a province of the Nieuw Nether- 
landts; but the conquest of the latter place, in 1664, by the Eng- 
lish, restored the settlers to that liberty which they had lost only in 
name. And now peace and serenity was with Sunkwam. ‘The 
conical wigwams of the savages were giving place to the clap-board 
castles of the industrious Yankees. Here and there a snowy sail 
careered over the bay where erst had been seen only the bark canoe 
of the aborigine. Population thrived, agriculture flourished; the 
sportive cucumber meandered among the green corn, and the peace- 
ful pumpkin rolled its ‘fair round proportions’ on the sunny slopes ; 
while the commerce of Sunkwam spread like a battalia of white 
moths over the neighboring bays and inlets. 

Such was the happy condition of Babylon an hundred and fifty 
years ago; it is a picture that I am never weary of contemplating. 
Let me lay aside my pen and look upon it with the delight of a 
father who gazes upon his first-born with those exquisite feelings 
known only to the parental heart ! 

It was toward the close of the seventeenth century that the re- 
doubtable Captain Kidd, of pious memory, dropped anchor off the 
fertile shores of Long Island. The purpose of the expedition, 
which was to put an end to the robberies upon the high seas; the 
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fruit of his experience with these modern ‘ Vikings,’ which ended 
in his becoming a pirate himself; and his end at Execution Dock in 
1701, are well known to every one; but on board of his vessel he 
had many innocent persons, who were subordinate officers, seamen, 
and the like, shipped with no other motive than that of serving their 
king, the press-gang, and their country. Among those who had be- 
come pirates by compulsion was the sailing-master of the vessel, one 
Jacob O’Lynn; probably a lineal descendant of that famous Bryan 
O’ Lynn, who had 
——¥‘No breeches to wear, 
So he bought him a sheep-skin to make him a pair ; 


With the woolly side out and the leather side in, 
‘ They ’ll be cool in warm weather,’ says BRYAN O’LYNN.’ 





Be that as it may, Lynn, (for he was an Englishman, and had 
dropped the Hibernic ‘O,’) was a warm-hearted, double-fisted, 
square-chested sea-dog, who did not care the toss of a biscuit who he 
served under, so that there was plenty of fighting and the liquor was 
good. His chief amusement was playing on an enormous conch- 
shell, given him by some princess on the coast of Africa, who had 
taken a fancy to his broad shoulders and manly proportions; and his 
favorite position was to get astride of the bowsprit, blowing his enor- 
mous conch like a jolly triton playing ‘Come o’er the Sea’ before 
(Yueen Amphitrite ; from whence he received the name of ‘Conch 
Lynn,’ since corrupted into ‘Conklin.’ It is necessary to be particu- 
lar in these matters, because they are the stepping-stones of all true 
history. But this said Conch-Lynn, disliking exceedingly the cus- 
toms of those sea-anti-renters, the pirates, took an opportunity while 
Kidd was asleep, after a hard day’s drinking, strapped his beloved 
conch-shell around his neck, filled his pockets with doubloons and 
jewels, dropped overboard, swam ashore, and landed high and dry 
on the beach at Fire-Island. Here he blew a terrific blast upon his 
conch-shell in honor of his safe arrival, the sound of which killed a 
whole flock of snipe who were skippereering along the beach ; then 
turning a somerset in his joy, and making telegraphic signals with 
his legs, whereby he lost many jewels and other valuables out of his 
jacket-pockets, he swam and waded across the bay, and finally landed 
safe and sound at Sunkwam. Here he was sumptuously entertained 
by the inhabitants, and royally feasted upon skillipots and snappers, 
beaver-tail, baked quohaugs, blue-fish, and other delicacies, washed 
down with copious libations of switchel and hard-cider; and being 
of a domestic turn of mind, he took possession of a deserted wig- 
wam, hired a buxom-looking squaw for a house-keeper, and in the 
fulness of his heart kept up an infernal blarting upon his conch-shell 
from morning till night. This hideous concerto was more than the 
Sunkwamites had bargained for; accordingly, in a very eloquent re- 
monstrance, now in the possession of the Historical Society of Baby- 
lon, they requested him ‘ right lovingely either to cease blowinge y’ 
aforesaid konke, whereby y* peace of y* community had beene much 
endamaged, or to take his d d shell and blow it without y° juris- 
diction of y° colony.’ As might be expected, the jolly sailing-master 
took offence at this, and shaking the dust off his shoes, departed 
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from the place as mad as a bear with a sore head. After trudging 
for two or three miles across the swamps and pine-barrens, he turned 
round and gave them a parting blast upon his sea-trumpet that 
sounded like the famous horn of Orlando at the dolorous rout of 
Roncesvalles ; then settling himself in the interior, he married out of 
sheer spite, and begat the numerous race of Conklins, who are re- 
nowned for blowing their own trumpets even to this day. Nay, it is 
asserted that the sound of his conch-shell can be heard even now 
swelling upon the wind across the bay whenever there is a storm 
brewing to the southward. Still the little settlement thrived in spite 
of these untoward mishaps, and it was christened Huntington-South, 
in honor of the great hunter who had founded it. 

It is delightful to review the manners and customs of this little 
colony. Every one assisted his neighbor; the laws were adminis- 
tered with strict impartiality, and I have quoted from the aforesaid 
‘ History of Long Island’ the following record as a specimen of what 
even-handed justice was in those patriarchal days : 

‘Town-Court, Oct. 23, 1662.—Stephen Jervice, an attorney in 
behalf of James Chichester, plf., vs. Tho. Scudder, deft., acsion of 
y° case and of batery. Deft. says that he did his endeavor to save 
y° pigg from y* wolff, but knows no hurt his dog did it; and as for 
y° sow, he denys y* charge. Touching y* batery, striking y* boye, 
says he did strike y* boye, but it was for abusing his daughter. Y° 
verdict of y* jury is, that deft.’s dog is not fitt to be cept, but y* ac- 
sion fails for want of testimony; but touching y* batery, y* jury’s 
verdict pass for plff., that deft. pay him ten shillings for striking y*° 
boye, and y’* plff. to pay five shillings for his boye’s insivility.’ Hav- 
ing thus found a verdict against the dog, the plaintiff and the defend- 
ant, the jury were allowed to proceed to their respective homes. 

And now, even as a laborer after a hard day’s work stretches him- 
self and slumbers in tranquillity, did the little town of Huntington- 
South enjoy along period of repose. The old settlers were gathered 
in the silent fold where all must slumber, the Indians melted from 
the land like snow before the sun in April. Piece by piece the land 
had been purchased by the whites ; nor must [ omit to mention the 
story of Sally Higbee, ‘ who didd receive a notable tracte of land 
from one Smackatagh, by reasonne of a kisse which he did begge of 
herr, and which she bestowede in consideracion of havinge the said 
lande given tow herr by the salvage ;’ and also the manner in which 
one Jones did out-jump an Indian for a wager, and thereby being a 
springy varlet, and full of quicksilver, won the same from him by a 
foot and a half. With the exception of such events, Huntington- 
South slumbered on for above acentury. The war of the revolu- 
tion broke out and rolled like a sea of fire around her scrub-oak bar- 
riers; but she knew it not, and even to this day, it is said, some of 
the inhabitants pray devoutly for the restoration of King Charles the 
Second, of blessed memory. 

At last the nineteenth century dawned upon the world. Volumi- 
nous as are the records of this period, one important circumstance 
has escaped the notice of every historian. Seizing upon this event 
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with the joy of one who has found a treasure, and scarcely credits the 
evidence of his senses, I shall forthwith reveal how Sunkwam came 
to be christened by the name it now bears. In 1801, one Nat. 
Conklin (or Conkelynge) kept a store in the village, and transacted 
a profitable business with the inhabitants. At the same time an I[rish- 
man, Billy Callighan by name, had a similar establishment for the 
vending of rum, red herrings, tape, tobacco, mackerel, molasses, 
cod-fish and calicoes. ‘ Huntington-South’ had always been a stum- 
bling-block in the way of the native orthographists, (I myself have 
seen more than seventeen different ways of spelling it, every one of 
them wrong,) so this merry little Irishman, in honor of his native 
city, determined to name it Dustin! But Aunt Pheebe Conklin, 
the mother of Nat., and a lineal descendant of the doughty Jacob, 
settled her spectacles firmly upon the tip of her indefatigable nose, 
took a sharp pinch of snuff out of a testy-looking little box, clapped 
the box in her side pocket, and with her thumb and fore-finger tightly 
pinched together, as if she held the weasand of the presumptuous 
Billy Callighan squeezed between them, declared she would not have 
it so: ‘ And since the place wants a name,’ said she, ‘I Il name it: 
I’ll call it Banyton ! — because there ’s always so much ‘ babbling’ 
going on there!’ And thereupon she took out a red bandanna, and 
sounded a terrific blast with her nose that was like unto the sound of 
the mighty conch-shell of her valorous ancestor. So the village be- 
came Babylon by sound of trumpet ! 

Now must I not omit to describe the nominatrix of this puissant 
village. She was a tall, spare, mathematical looking lady, with a face 
like a ‘ last will and testament,’ with ‘ Amen!’ written in every cor- 
ner. Moreover, she was bedight in a crimp-cap and white short 
gown, with a black silk kerchief pinned crossways over her neck, 
and a quilted calico petticoat, that by dint of repeated washing looked 
like the ghost of a seat rainbow. 

Meanwhile, one Thompson, who was likewise an aspirant for fame, 
must needs have his say in the matter; and being of a milky dispo- 
sition, of wonderful good-nature, and wishing every body well in the 
world, would fain give Babylon a more euphonious title ; so he called 
together all the inhabitants, had a grand ‘ pow-wow’ at his house, and 
spent several dollars in the purchase of sundry gallons of corn-whis- 
key, apple-jack and New-England rum, with which the company be- 
came wonderfully mellow. Then, after much preliminary backing- 
and-filling, he proposed — in a terribly long-winded speech, which 
the limits of this work will not permit me to give entire — ‘ that the 
village, being a quiet, peaceful little place, where all were ‘Unitas 
Fratrum, should be henceforth known and denominated as Har- 
mony ;’ which was unanimously ratified upon the spot by all present. 
This important ceremony over, the Harmonians proceeded to the 
more serious business of the night, and took unto themselves sundry 
juleps, slings, toddies, etc. Then, according to the records of the 
time, did they become bucked, boozy, bunged up, corned, cocked, 
sprung, swipesy, swizzled, soaked, smashed, slewed, sewed up, 
sick, mellow, maudlin, hot, funny, toddied, top-heavy, half snapped, 
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keeled up, drunken, inebriated, intoxicated; one had a load on, 
another a brick in his hat, one eye open, in liquor, weeping, shout- 
ing, swearing, roaring, flabbergasted, all talking at once, kicked, 
cuffed, torn, fisted ; in a word, they made as infernal an uproar as 
ever had been made at the building of the veritable tower of Babel 
upon the plains of Shinar! But how vain are human efforts to con- 
tend with fate! The sun rose in the morning, and breaking several 
panes of glass in the windows of the east, looked through and smiled 
in peaceful serenity upon the slumbering village. And lo and be- 
hold! it was Basyton still, and so it has remained even to the pre- 
sent day. Having thus brought this philosophical and philological 
history to the beginning of the present century, I lay aside my pen. 
I have passed over as apocryphal the popular rumor of Babylon 
having been once named ‘ Dogville ;’ but justice to the Babylonii 
demands that I should affirm, upon the word of an historian, that 
since the unfortunate issue of the ‘ christening,’ they have continued 
and still remain Srrictty Temperance PEopte. 























































TO MY DAUGHTER IN AE BLEVENTHA I 


ELeven years have come and gone 
Since thou, my dearest child! wert born: 
Nature to me appeared, that morn 

Which gave thee birth, 
As Apam saw it, when he look’d , 
His first on earth. 

















Ir. 


At such a time, what hopes and fears 

Possessed my heart, that coming years 

Might light with smiles, not dim with tears, 
Thy sojourn here ; 

That Truth the guiding-star should be 

Of thy career! 
















Tit. 


The hopes that budded then, have grown 
And blossom’d with a strength unknown 
To all but me. “Not one has flown, 

In years now past ; 
May Heaven grant, that while J live 
They too may last! 
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I then shall hail the annual ray 

That ushers in this happy day 

With soul as buoyant, heart as gay, 
As when I pressed 

For the first time thy little form 
Unto my breast. 














New-York, July 4, 1848.. 














Love in the Choir. 


SOR RET? FO BA B.T. 


Farr one! thine image on my soul impressed, 
And like an ever sacred presence grown, 

Can never fade while reason holds its throne : 

For mid the dim of toil, the world’s unrest, 

It hovers there, in fresh’ning beauty dressed. 
Thine eyes, so full of light, like heaven’s own, 
Seem beaming on me in their orbits lone ; 

Twin suns, that flood my path and warm my breast. 
Not oft I see thee, but in fancy’s eye, 

Not oft I hear thee but in fancy’s ear ; 

Yet all thy smiles, so like a summer sky, 

Nurse many a hope and banish every fear : 

And in my soul thy tones, that ne’er may die, 

Are musical as harps in yon celestial sphere. 


THE IDLEBERG PAPERS. 


LOVE IW THE CHOIR. 


I HAvE written of the neat and unpretending church where Mary 
sat at the organ and sang, years ago; but the reader must not imagine 
that Idleberg boasts no other edifice consecrated to the worship of the 
Most Hien. Of the entire number it is true that ‘ Little Trinity,’ as 
we have entitled it, has the only church-organ in the village, but all 
the rest — and there are several others — have there choirs composed 
often of rude and unmusical materials, yet giving utterance to strains 
from the heart, not less acceptable, we trust, at the shrine where they 
are offered, than the most sublime symphonies that ever went up to 
Heaven. 

The largest of our village sanctuaries is, par excellence, the aristo- 
cratic church of the town. There from week to week assemble for 
the most part our wealthiest burghers, our sprucest widows, our 
most accomplished beaux and belles ; and thereabout along the broad 
street on which the church is erected, on any Sunday morning in the 
year, many of the handsomest equipages the neighborhood can boast 
are gathered with their prancing steeds and spruce Jehus, vieing with 
each other in the splendor of their respective outfits. The enclosed 
area immediately in front of the building answers an important pur- 
pose, well worthy of note. As the village cannot boast a public ex- 
change, this area has been selected as a substitute therefor; and here 
every seventh day the principal traders of the community resort, in 
ample time before the ringing of the last bell, not —- to traffic, 
but to discuss the news of the week, and interchange ideas on the 
prices of produce and the value of various descriptions of stock, until 
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the preliminary anthem from the choir within-doors is the signal for 
the adjournment of the board. 

It is impossible, notwithstanding the many sacred associations 
which have endeared the venerable pile in my esteem, to say much 
in favor of the external appearance of the building of which I am 
writing. It was erected according to no model of ancient or modern 
architecture that has ever come under my observation. There are 
no Gothic turrets frowning down on you as you pass; no Grecian or 
other columns to relieve the monotony of the bare walls. The bell, 
years ago, was suspended in a cupola, devised by a village architect, 
which would have answered admirably for a dove-cote; latterly, how- 
ever the empowered authorities, as an evidence of their improving 
taste, have accomplished the demolition of the airy structure, and the 
bell now hangs ingloriously from the transplanted fork of a tree, 
standing bolt upright near the entrance. It is a favorite recreation 
with mischievous urchins to let slip the rope on gusty nights, and 
allow the clapper to strike its own eccentric peals; and as the bell 
sways to and fro, the play-thing of the midnight winds, and you hear 
the wild and unearthly music, it is not difficult to imagine that you 
are listening to the chanting of disembodied ghosts risen all white 
and gleaming from the neighboring church-yard. 

But I am to write of the choir — and such a choir — oh! shade of 
Melpomene! If they could only have had an organ, like that at ‘ Lit- 
tle Trinity!’ how it would have pealed and echoed through the 
sacred edifice! Even a bass-viol or flute would have aided some- 
what in harmonizing the discordant symphonies of a score or two of 
untrained voices; but the older and wiser heads received, with due 
horror, the proposition to introduce within the hallowed walls any 
other instrument than the ‘ human voice divine,’ so that the choristers, 
male and female, exerted themselves with increased ardor, and made 
up in volume of tone whatever was wanting in grace of expression. 

It was easy to recognise amid the vociferous effusions of the choir, 
when in full blast, one or two really excellent voices. The prima- 
donna, for one, sang like a nightingale. Added to this enviable ac- 
complishment, she possessed considerable beauty, of the dumpling 
order, and was as plump as any partridge in the woods. No wonder 
then that as she passed along the streets of the village, or reigned as 
queen of the choir, she carried in her train a whole bevy of despairing 
lovers. The Helen of Troy never created a greater sensation among 
throbbing hearts than did our Helen; and I cannot blame her, if in 
consequence of all this adulation, she became — just a little — spoiled. 
It began to be the village talk, however, after a while, that Helen 
really had a heart, and had bestowed a small portion of it, if not its 
entire fee-simple, upon — whom do you suppose? No less a per- 
sonage than Fred. Fisher — homely Fred. ! 

Now Fred. was no other than primo-basso of the choir, with lungs 
like a bellows and a voice like a trombone. Choristers have their 
weaknesses, like other people ; and in view of this fact, it does not 
seem strange that from the close proximity into which the two chief 
singers were so frequently brought, they should by degrees learn to 
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entertain for each other some of the same tender sentiments which in- 
spire the breasts of common mortals who cannot sing. 

It was a famous place for courting, that gallery, at the rear of the 
church, with its red sliding curtains so happily concealing the choir 
from the gaze of the minister and the congregation. Little would 
you have suspected, as you listened to the rich bass voice that issued 
thence, freighted with the sublime sentiments of devotion, little 
would you have suspected, that at such a time the heart of the singer 
was throbbing with all the conflicting emotions of earthly love. Yet 
such was too often the fact; for, near at hand, almost within the grasp 
of his amorous embraces, stood the fair Helen, deigning to smile upon 
him, and looking so charmingly, with the fragrant breath and its 
melting music gushing from her lips, like perfume from the petals of 
of a full-blown rose. 

Even if it be true that ‘ love is blind,’ it does not necessarily follow 
that his presence is always a blinder; for which ingenious and origi- 
nal alliteration I trust the reader will give me ample credit. The 
eyes of third parties are ever keen to observe the shafts of the sight- 
less divinity, and mark where they fall. Nobody doubted that Fred. 
Fisher was desperately in love with the fair prima-donna; while 
many began to suspect, that in spite of her occasional contemptuous 
airs and tossings of the head, she entertained at heart no slight pre- 
ference for him. Fred., however, was not so sure of this, for the 
charming coquette kept him continually either in the rosy clouds of 
hope or the dark quagmires of despair, and was as capricious in the 
bestowal of her smiles and frowns as any April day in the calendar. 

The most remarkable fact about Fred., except the possession of his 
really fine bass voice, was this: that with one exception he was de- 
cidedly the homeliest man in the village; and it was generally con- 
ceded that the operation of singing, especially among the low notes, 
did not at all improve his physiognomy. If it were true, as the reader 
will presently be prepared to determine, that the fair Helen did indeed 
entertain a decided preference for him, notwithstanding his manifest 
want of personal beauty, the fact only lends additional proof of the 
veracity of the old adage, about ‘loving one’s opposites.’ Fred.’s 
competitor in point of ugliness, by the way, was no other than George 
Donohoo, the town-crier. This worthy pair of calibans carried alter- 
nately a huge bone-handled pocket-knife, which when they met, each 
successively presented to the other as a compliment to his superior 
gifts on the score of deformity. The fates, however, had determined 
to decide this long-mooted point between the two friends, as I shall 
proceed to show. 

Fred.’s Sunday occupation, of which the reader is already informed, 
was to sing bass in the choir; his week-day trade was that of an up- 
holsterer ; and a fine workman he was, as many a handsomely-fur- 
nished drawing-room attests. His only fault in managing the affairs 
of his shop was that of procrastination. This failing had grown in- 
sensibly upon him ever since the period of his falling im love ; yet the 
superiority of his workmanship still brought him a multitude of cus- 
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tomers ; many more, indeed, than he could or would find leisure to 
accommodate, 

About the period of this veritable history, Fred. had received an 
order from Sim. Sutton for a bedstead. Week after week the pro- 
crastinating upholsterer had disappointed his customer; until the 
latter, growing impatient, exacted from him a positive promise that 
the article should certainly be completed and sent home the next 
Saturday. 

‘If it is not brought to you on that day,’ added Fred.,to enforce 
his promise, ‘ you may just conclude that I am dead !’ 

Just at this juncture it happened that Fred. was more in love than 
ever before with the beautiful prima-donna. Her latest caprice had 
been, after repeated encouragements, to smile in derision on his im- 
passioned suit. The lover was on the verge of despair, and as may 
readily be imagined, was little in the humor for attending to business ; 
so that the week rolled around with but little accomplished toward 
the completion of Sim. Sutton’s bedstead. The love-lorn uphol- 
sterer had not yet learned that the very best remedy for all such and 
nearly all other tribulations is to stare them boldly in the face, and go 
to work like a man. 

It was unfortunate for Fred. that Sim Sutton was such a wag; al- 
ways playing his pranks on the verdant and unsuspecting. When 
upon the advent of the appointed day the long-promised bedstead 
failed to come to hand, Sim. taking Fred. at his word, and concluding 
that the latter was corporeally dead, went to the printing-office, and or- 
dered the following announcement to be struck off in the usual form 
of funeral-tickets, and distributed throughout the village : 

‘Yourself and family are respectfully invited to attend the funeral of 
the late Frederick Fisher, Esq., from his late residence, this after- 
noon at four o'clock.’ 

The announcement of this sudden demise created a profound sen- 
sation throughout the village. Many said they had seen him only 
yesterday looking as well as he ever did; while some thought he had 
seemed a little out of spirits lately, and some others uttered dark hints 
of foul play, poisoning, and the like. No language however, can paint 
the hysterical anguish of the fair prima-donna, who reproaching her- 
self bitterly for her past capriciousness, and discovering all at once 
how tenderly she had loved the deceased, took to her bed and was in- 
consolable. All, in short, agreed that Fred. had possessed many ex- 
cellent traits, and had been a valuable member of society and the 
choir, only he was ‘ very slow-motioned and very homely.’ On this 
latter quality of his lamented friend, George Donohoo was particularly 
eloquent, and declared in effect, that since Fred.’s decease he de- 
spaired of finding another to whom he might with propriety present 
the huge pocket-knife which he now bore as a badge of his own un- 
approachable ugliness. 

eantime Sim. Sutton kept his own counsel. No one regretted 
his deceased friend more than he; ‘and friends,’ said he, to a group 
of sorrowful loungers gathered at the corner of the street, ‘asa mark 
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of due respect to poor Fred.’s memory, we must all attend his fu- 
neral.’ 

Of course they would all do that. In the course of the day, how- 
ever, Sim. let a very few of the townsmen into the secret, and there 
was not one of all the number but did all in his power to get up for 
the delinquent upholsterer a magnificent funeral procession. 

Meanwhile, Fred. remained happily unconscious of the calamity 
that had befallen the village in his own supposed demise. His sho 
happened to be removed from the more public thoroughfares of the 
village ; and on this day (quite an unusual thing for him, and fortu- 
nately for the success of Sim.’s trick,) he remained at home. He 
had set himself early that morning to the arduous task of composing 
a few conciliatory stanzas to cruel, remorseless Helen. His faculties 
however rebelled sternly against the unaccustomed effort. Though 
his heart was overflowing with the tenderest sentiments, he found it 
quite a Herculean endeavor to reduce them to rhyme. Never, in- 
deed, were a lover’s brains so racked; and he was forced to con- 
clude, after innumerable appeals to the truant Muse, and countless 
alterations, interlineations and erasures, that he would rather under- 
take to manufacture a score of bedsteads than to compose a single 
stanza of poetry. 

At the appointed hour, the melancholy hearse — whose driver had 
learned the secret from Sim., and with his broad ebony face glisten- 
ing in the bright sunshine, was perhaps the merriest hearse-driver 
that ever ‘ officiated’ — proceeded with mock solemnity toward Fred.’s 
dwelling. In attendance was a large company of villagers, including 
all who knew and many who were ignorant of the truth. Sim. Sut- 
ton and Mr. William Goodwin, of the ‘ Three Pollies’ memory, were 
chief-mourners ; the latter sufficiently lugubrious for a dozen fune- 
rals, and exhausting his elogquence—to the great delight of Sim., 
who could with difficulty restrain his merriment—on the awfulness 
of the sudden demise of their mutual friend. More than once dur- 
ing the progress of the procession George Donohoo, as he walked 
apart with elongated and lachrymose visage, produced from his pan- 
taloons-pocket the homely knife, which reminded him so touchingly 
of ‘ poor Fred.,’ gazed sadly on the relic, and shaking his head with 
sincere sorrow, replaced it as before. Sincerer and deeper than the 
grief of all the rest was that of the fair Helen, who from her cham- 
ber-window beheld the melancholy procession, and bursting into in- 
consolable tears, threw herself again on her pillow. 

When the hearse drew up at Fred.’s door, the crowd that had ac- 
companied it saw no signs of the presence of the grim tyrant Death, 
either about the shop or the cottage-like dwelling beside it; as the 
doors and windows were wide open, and the entire premises wore 
their usual air of cheerfulness. Sim. Sutton was the first to enter 
the shop, where, seated amid piles of rubbish, he found its tenant so 
busily engaged, with pen in hand, that he had not observed the ap- 
proach of the mournful pageant. 

‘Why, how is this?’ inquired Sim., with well-affected astonish- 
ment. ‘ Not yet ready to be buried, Fred. ? 
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‘ Buried !’ exclaimed Fred., starting from his chair, and gazing 
with undissembled surprise on the motley crowd gathered without, 
one or two of them actually weeping, (the knowing ones, including 
the merry hearse-driver, smiling,) and all the rest looking quite sad ; 
‘what do you mean? What are all these people and that hearse 
doing here? I am not dead !’ 

‘Yes you are, though!’ said Sim., with imperturbable gravity ; 
‘here’s your funeral notice. You are to be buried at four o’clock, 
and it is now nearly half-past the hour. Come, get into the hearse 
out there, and go to your grave like a Christian !’ 

‘Why, Simeon, how ’s this?’ inquired Mr. Goodwin, who had 
just entered the shop ; ‘is not friend Frederick dead, after all? A 
long life to thee, Frederick! Ah,Simeon! I suspect thou art at the 
bottom of all this!’ And Mr. Goodwin condescended to smile. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ roared George Donohoo, as he entered, finding 
his friend standing hale and hearty before him. ‘ Why, Fred.! not 
dead yet? Ha! ha! Give me your hand, old fellow! Here, take 
this—it belongs to you,’ he continued, producing the famous knife : 
‘I'll be hanged if you are not the ugliest man 1 ’ve seen to-day !’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ exclaimed Fred., who had received these congratu- 
lations with speechless astonishment, ‘how is this t— what do you 
mean? Iam not dead, and never was! Who the , 

‘Stop, Fred. |’ said Sim., with an irresistible smile. ‘Do you not 
remember your promise about my bedstead ?—and the assurance 
that if it were not completed to-day I should conclude that you were 
dead 

‘I see it all, Sim.,’ said Fred. ‘Give me your hand. I trust I 
shall never need a repetition of the lesson you have taught me to- 
day. Go, Sim., and tell my good friends out there all about it, and 
tell them, too, that I do not regret the occurrence.’ 

Sim. walked to the door of the shop, and proclaimed to his aston- 
ished auditory the whole story, from beginning to end. Very soon 
the shop was filled with Fred.’s generous friends, eager to congratu- 
late the dead-alive. Fred. stammered and blushed his thanks, and 
assured them all that the melodrama of the day need. never be re- 
peated. The company soon dispersed, in a most jovial humor; the 
hearse was driven back by the merry driver, whose broad-visaged 
jollity, so long suppressed, now knew no bounds; and Fred. was 
left alone to his meditations. 

‘ Zounds |’ he exclaimed, after a long silence, at the same instant 
tearing his blotted manuscript into a thousand shreds ; ‘I wonder if 
she has heard it! It will be a glorious opportunity of testing her 
real feelings for me! I’ll go now,’ he continued, taking up his hat. 
‘ Procrastination, I eschew thee forever! Ishallsoon be enabled to 
determine whether she is indeed the heartless creature I sometimes 
fear she is. Perhaps she may think it was suicide! Ha! ha!— Fred. 
Fisher ’s worth a dozen dead men yet! And now for the love-test ! 
No, no—not yet!’ he exclaimed, on reaching the door; ‘the boys 


in the streets would mock me as I passed. I must wait until it grows 
dark !’ 
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Fred. paced the floor in restless agitation. Two long hours ere 
night-fall! Never before did swift-winged Time pass so slowly. 
The only interruptions to his reverie came in the shape of visits, 
every few moments, on the part of his friends, who had jost heard 
the rumor flying through the village that Fred. Fisher was still alive 
and hearty. At length the sun went down, and with night-fall these 
visits of congratulation ceased. Fred. looked out repeatedly to be 
sure it was quite dark before he ventured out, and then he walked 
with unwonted speed toward the dwelling of his fair but cruel ina- 
morata. 

‘Where ’s Miss Helen?’ he inquired of the servant who met him 
at the door, wiping her eyes with a corner of her apron. 

‘ Lord a’ mercy, Mr. Fisher !’ cried the girl, starting back, as from 
a spectre ; ‘is that you or your ghost? Me and Miss Helen have 
been crying our eyes out ’cause you were dead and buried! Boo! 
hoo! hoo! hoo!’ 

‘Fool!’ exclaimed Fred., striding into the hall; ‘tell her I must 
see her at once.’ 

The fair Helen did not need to be called; for having heard the 
sound of a familiar voice from her chamber, she started to her feet 
and ran trippingly down stairs. 

‘Fred.! dear Fred.!’ she cried, and with one bound sprang into 
his arms. ‘ What does all this mean? What horrible dream have 
Il had? Now, Fred., do tell me all about it!’ 

‘Helen, dear Helen! I suppose I must forgive you! — but I have 
indeed much to forgive |’ 

‘I have been a little —that is, a little capricious, Fred.; but I 
meant no harm by it. But you men are such strange creatures ; 
there ’s none of you can take a joke! Now do you know that when 
I first saw your funeral-notice, having heard nothing of your illness, 
I could not help thinking that perhaps — perhaps you had done some- 
thing dreadful to your self! O! 1 should have been so miserable !’ 
She “paused, with choking utterance, and gave evident symptoms of 
relapsing into hysterics. 

‘ No, thank Heaven ! it was not so bad as that,’ said Fred. ‘ Never 
mind it now, Helen. Let us not mar the happiness of the present 
by any idle recollections of the past. Be seated here, and I will tell 
you all about this most ludicrous tragedy.’ 

As the reader is already fully apprised of the facts, they need not 
be repeated here. 

‘It was a good lesson for you,’ Fred.,’ said Helen, at the close of 
the recital, w vhich had only been interrupted on her part by many a 
merry laugh at her lover’s expense. 

‘So it was, Helen, and I intend to profit by it. Zounds!’ he ex- 
claimed, rising from his seat, ‘I ’ll procrastinate no longer! Let’s 
send for the parson now !’ 

‘Oh, no, Fred.! not now!’ 

‘ When shall it be, then ?—to-morrow ”’ 

‘You are crazy, Fred. !’ 

‘Monday, then,’ suggested the lover. 

VOL. XXXII. 17 
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‘Who ever heard of any body’s ever getting married on a Mon- 
day, Fred. ? 

‘ Tuesday, then |’ 

‘No, Fred.; you know it’s the fashion 

‘ Hang the fashion |’ said Fred. 

‘For the wedding-tickets,’ continued Helen, ‘to be issued at least 
three days J 

‘Previous to the happy event,’ said Fred., stooping beside her, 
and stealing from her lips the closing words of the sentence. 

‘ You ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ said Helen, tossing her 
head. 

‘Not at all,’ said Fred. * Thursday, then.’ 

‘No, Fred. A great many things must be done first. There’s 
pa’s consent to be obtained.’ 

‘Where is he? Send for him now,’ said Fred. ‘ You know the 
old maxim, Helen: ‘ Never put off till to-morrow what can be done 
to-day.’ Eh, Helen? 

‘There ’s time enough for that, Fred.; but I must say I like to 
hear you repeat that maxim, [Every body knows you have always 
borne it in mind!’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Fred., looking aghast; ‘say no more about it, 
Helen. Only go on with your string of preliminaries.’ 

‘ Well, Fred.: then there ’s the tickets to be issued, and your new 
suit to be made, and my wardrobe to be replenished, and the wed- 
ding-cake to be baked, and—and—’ 

‘Well, well, Helen; name your time and I’m your man. Only 
say when it shall be, and I will wait with all the patience of a man 
who never again means to procrastinate.’ 

‘Thursday week,’ said Helen, after some thought. ‘How will 
that do, Fred.’ 

‘I must endure existence until then without you, Helen.’ 

Fred. could have scaled any mountain-crag or breasted any flowing 
torrent or soared to any height ever reached by mortal bird, so happy 
was he. Hours passed ere all the preliminaries were completed ; 
= they were set down in Fred.’s calendar as the happiest of his 
life. 

‘We should have a complete understanding,’ said Helen, as the 
clock struck eleven; ‘don’t you think so, Fred. ? 

‘ Certainly, in every particular,’ said Fred. ; ‘ no after disclosures. 
Let ’s make clean breasts of it.’ 


‘ There ’s only one thing I regret then, Fred., if the truth must be 
told.’ 

‘ Why, what ’s the matter now?’ said the astonished lover. 

‘I know you will make me a kind husband, Fred., and I shall try 
my best to make you a dutiful wife : 

‘Gop bless you!’ said Fred. 

‘But I can’t help regretting, just a little,’ Fred.,’ she continued, 
with hesitation, ‘ that you are so—so—’ 

‘Out with it!’ cried Fred. 

‘So very uncommonly ugly, Fred. !—that’s all.’ 
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‘ There ’s no denying that,’ said the lover, shaking his head dole- 
fully ; ‘ but I’m glad it’s nothing worse than that.’ 

‘ By the way, Fred.,’ she continued, ‘ the knife ; which has it now, 
you or George Donohoo ?’ 

‘Really, I forget,’ he replied, rummaging through his pockets ; 
‘ah! here it is!’ he continued, producing it; ‘George gave it to me 
this afternoon.’ 

‘Put it by, Fred. Keep it until our wedding-night ; then return 
it to the gentleman, with my compliments, and tell him that I mean 
to make you so happy that no one shall ever again call you homely.’ 

Fred., with beaming countenance, promised to obey her instruc- 
tions to the letter, and soon arose to depart. She suffered him to 
cross the threshold before she ran to the door and recalled him. 

‘Dear Fred.!’ she exclaimed, in a tone of mock-seriousness, ‘ if 
by any accident you should not be here on our wedding-night, shall 
I conclude that you are dead, and go into mourning for you ?’ 

‘ Beautiful, remorseless Helen !’ he began to exclaim ; but before 
he could finish his apostrophe the door was closed playfully from 
within, and he retired homeward, the happiest man that night in all 
Idleberg ; and that is saying much for any man, on any night in the 
year. 

; Fred.’s shop was open and he busily at work betimes the next 
Monday morning. I need scarcely say that the job in hand was 
Sim. Sutton’s bedstead; and it may be added, that so industriously 
did Fred. apply himself, that by the close of the week he had not 
only completed that, but also another for himself. 

-Thursday night came, and with it the nuptials. No merrier wed- 
ding ever took place at Idleberg. How charmingly the bride ap- 
peared in her neat plump little bodice and her broad flowing skirts, 
looking more like a dumpling than ever! How really handsome, 
too, the happy groom looked; especially at the moment when he 
presented the knife to George Donohoo, who declared on receiving 
it that he had only obtained his desert, and that ‘ homely Fred.’ was 
looking like a perfect Adonis. 

Perhaps the very happiest of all the guests was Sim. Sutton, who 
seemed to think that the match was one of his own making, and re- 
peated the story of the bedstead first to the bride and then to the 
bride’s-maids, one after another, and then to the bride’s mother, and 
then to ‘the old man,’ and then to all the groom’s-men, in succes- 
sion, and then to every body else; enjoying it on each recital with 
increasing gusto, as though it were the very best of all the practical 
jokes he had ever perpetrated, and embellishing the story each time 
with additions drawn from his own fancy ; until, to hear him tell it, 
it was one of the most remarkable and incredible events that ever 
occurred, not only in the history of Idleberg, but of the world. To 
such a height, indeed, did the pleasures of the bridal run, and such 
was the exhilarating contagion of so many happy spirits, brim-full of 
joy, gathered all around him, that even the philosophical and lachry- 
mose Mr. Goodwin was melted into good humor, and facetiously ob- 
served to a by-stander, ‘that when he heard that friend Frederick 
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was no more, little did he think of living to see him so happily 
wedded !’ 

During the period that has elapsed since the occurrence of these 
memorable events, several primo-bassos and and prima-donnas have 
succeeded Fred. and Helen in the choir. Although they no longer 
officiate in public, they have by no means ceased their devotions to 
the heavenly art. As you pass by their cottage of evenings, you 
may often hear their voices blended in the harmonies of some favo- 
rite air ; and it will not be long, if the younger members of the family 
do justice to his teachings, before Fred. can have a full chorus at 
home any evening in the year. It is fortunate, by the way, that the 
children in personal appearance take after the mother; except the 
eldest boy, with the cat-fish mouth and the bottle-nose, who is so ex- 
act a miniature of Fred. that there is no danger of any one ever mis- 
taking his paternity. é 

Ever since the event which chided him so justly for his lamentable 
habit of procrastination, yet resulted so happily for him, Fred. has 
been a model of industry and punctuality. He still bears about him 
the improved looks he won on his wedding-night ; for happiness and 
contentment, with the possession of a pleasant home and a charming 
wife, are marvellous beautifiers of feature and complexion; and 
George Donohoo, having never found another to dispute his own 
title to the homely pocket- knife, continues to carry it to this day. 

Philadelphia, June, 1848. 
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Sweet sound! in al! thine eloquence 
Of sadness or delight, 

Go breathing music round thee, hence 
Into the silent night! 


Be wafted, with the scent of flowers, 
Upon the evening air, 

That whispers through the long still hours 
And lulls the sleep of care. 


Fall gently on one slumbering ear ! 
Yet wake her not, but tell 

The love of him who watches here, 
Which thou can’st speak so well! 


Let the scent of flowers, the night-wind’s sigh, 
The star-light’s passing gleam, 

With thine own pervading melody 
Be woven with her dream. 


Her heart will know thee and rejoice, 
Sweet messenger of mine! 

O, Music! can a better voice 
Be found for love than thine? 
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‘Tuere ’s a wood we call the Indian Wood 
Near our pleasant neighborhood ; 
The trees are tall, and the trunks are dark, 
With crooked limbs and a seamy bark, 
Studded with knots in fantastic shapes, 
And covered with mosses, spotted and dun, 
And hung with vines whose clustering grapes 
Are ripening red in the summer sun. 


Oh! many, many the trees, I ween, 
Waving their plumes of leafy green ; 
The towering pine, with its fringéd limb, 
The ash, the birch, and the poplar slim, 
Laden with rods ; the silvery beech, 
‘The willow, the maple beside the spring, 
And the century-oak, whose branches reach 
High over the rest, the Forest King. 


‘The wren, the robin with breast of red, 

And a quaint little bird with a tufted head ; 

The thrush, the black-bird and the jay 

Build their nests in the wind-tossed spray ; 

The tap o’ the wood-pecker rings like a flail, 
And crickets and locusts chirp around ; 

And the frisking squirrel, with bushy tail, 
Drops his filbert-shells on the ground. 


Here and there are brooks and springs, 

And pathways wide, and openings, 

Like aisles in an old cathedral grand, 

And trees like pillars on every hand, 

And over all a dome of green, 
With spots of sky where the boughs are bare, 

Azure and white, and the noontide sheen 
Streams in like a tress of angel-hair. 


The day is bright and the heavens are clear ; 
I ’Il spend an hour in idleness here, 
And weave a sweet and simple rhyme, 
A song of the Indian Wood in its prime : 
And living over in thought the past, 

Aud stories and legends stern and bold ; 
Fancy peoples the scene at last, 

As in the barbarous days of old. 


I see the Indian hunter creep 

From tree to tree in the forest deep, 
Stealing with noiseless footsteps near 
A timid troop of browsing deer: 
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Startling the antlered sentinel, 

That scents him e’er a leaf is stirred ; 
But in vain! for his arrow speedeth well, 
And slays the finest buck of the herd. 


And yonder, the sachem’s lodge of skin, 

And a troop of his dusky braves within, 

With knives and scalps at their girdles hung, 

And blankets over their shoulders flung ; 

And a tribe from a distant hunting-ground, 
Painted grotesque, in council met, 

Passing the wampum-belt around, 

Smoking the ancient calumet: 


A group of Indian girls in a ring 
Huddle around the crystal spring, 
Bending over its mirror fair, 
Braiding buds in their long black hair ; 
Singing fantastic songs of yore, 

Tripping with light and nimble feet ; 
And others are telling their secrets o’er, 
Easing their hearts of burthens sweet. 


Hist! a noise in the bushes near ; 
They ’re up and away like startled deer { 
But one remains, a maiden fair, 
And lo! her dusky wooer is there : 
Flying to him like a frighted dove, 
Pensa to his heart in a fond embrace, 
She meets a moment his glance of love, 
And hides in his robe her blushing face. 


Side by side, his strong arms thrown 
Around her slender waist like a zone, 
They sit on a sloping bank of flowers, 
Smiling away the Eden-hours > 
And lulled at last by the swaying pines, 
And the drowsy flow of the forest stream, 
Her nodding head on his breast reclines, 
And she sleeps and sighs in a pleasant dream. 


The men are gone to the hunting-ground, 
And the black-eyed squaws are flitting round 
In front of the wigwams here and there, 
Like altars wreathing their smoke in the air, 
Hushing the while their infants young, 
Slung to their backs in the bark papoose, 
Singing hymns in‘the Indian tongue, 
And the nursery ditties that mothers use. 


The larger children are busy at play, 
Scampering into the woods away, 
Climbing the slender birchen trees, 
Rocking about in the summer breeze, 
Dropping out of their coverts green, 
Gathering berries and setting snares, 
And shooting with little arrows keen 
The speckled quails and the timid hares. 
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A grave in the woods !—a new-made mound, 
And a band of tearless mourners round, 
Chanting solemnly while the dead 
Is laid in his cold and narrow bed ; 
His weapons are buried by his side, 

His bow and quiver and scalping-knife, 
And a steed is slain for his soul to ride 
In the hunting-grounds of eternal life. 


















All has vanished, all has flown ; 
I stand in the solemn woods alone : 
The noon is past, and the sun declines, 
Shining slant on the sombre pines : 
The robin’s song has a merry tone, 
The brooklet laughs like a child at play, 
But the wind in the tree-tops seems to moan 
And sigh for the nations passed away. 











Hampden, (Ill.) July, 1847. 
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‘Way had I come to Germany?’ It was singular enough that 

Theresa and Wolfgang Hegewisch should severally ask me the 
’ question; should severally deprecate, although in different terms, my 
present course. 

What was that to Theresa or to Hegewisch? Why should either 
presume to dictate tome? A moment’s consideration served to put 
at rest this movement of weak pride. I became calm. I determined 
to subject myself to the most rigorous discipline; what friend or 
enemy, sycophant or scoffer said, should be weighed carefully, and 
the result passed to my benefit. Such, and many more resolves of 
similar import, were made, while with renewed courage I girded my- 
self for the trial. But oh! words, words! how they troubled me! 
how I tried to disencumber myself from the terms of the schoolmen ! 
how I tried to translate them into a plain language! At first I could 
not imagine wherein I was baffled; and when I came to discover 
that it was by sounds merely, I took courage. 

Whatever I did, wherever I went, the tall meagre form of Hege- 
wisch haunted me like a spectre. Go where I would—in the lec- 

, ture-room, among the students, in my walks, awake, asleep, or in 
reverie—there were those glittering black eyes and that scornful 
face and that gaunt figure! Sometimes the countenance would pre- 
sent itself in the softened melancholy light in which for a moment I 
beheld it when in his apartment; and then it appeared so softened 
and so melancholy, that I could hardly contain myself. In one situ- 

ation only was I free from the illusion. In the society of Theresa 
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nothing vad dates me from the ‘tama of her presence. No 
apparition nor image nor spectre haunted me then. I breathed the 
pure atmosphere which surrounded her, and felt that a new life was 
beginning within me. If ever lived a sinless being upon this earth, 
save only the Oxe in whom we trust, it seems to me that Theresa 
was sinless! So it was that in her company I found peace of mind 
ever after the day in which | gave her my confidence. But away 
from her, aud Hegewisch appeared! What could be the reason ? 
Why was I so beset ? 

I expected at the appointed time to see Kauffmann. Strange to 
say, he had absented himself from Leipsic, and had not been seen 
since the day we had our last conversation. Hegewisch I often en- 
countered. This was a relief, for the real spectre drove away the 
imaginary one. He always greeted me whenever we met; some- 
times cordially, sometimes abruptly. Once in a while I would find 
him discoursing to a group of students, attentive listeners seemingly, 
who, though fascinated by the spell which his presence produced, 
were evidently terror-stricken by what he was saying. On such oc- 
casions I invariably joined the company, and Hegewisch would as 
invariably bring his harangue to a sudden conclusion, turn and leave 
us. In this way some two weeks ran on, when all at once Hege- 
wisch disappeared from among us. I felt my interest still more ex- 
cited by the circumstance; and after a lapse of a few days, being 
unable longer to restrain myself—for his shadow haunted me more 
than ever—I determined to go to his apartments and inquire there. 
I was warranted in so doing, in consequence of his request that I 
should come again and see him. I no longer hesitated, but proceeded 
at once to his rooms. I found him within. He was seated in a chair 
at his old secretary, attentively reading a manuscript which lay before 
him, He started suddenly upon my entrance, thrust the manuscript 
hastily into a drawer, and then, without rising, exclaimed : ‘ You are 
welcome. I am glad that you have come.’ 

I looked at him attentively, and was struck with the change that 
had taken place. His eye was more sunken, his face more sallow, 
his cheek more emaciated than ever. 

‘You have been ill — you are ill,’ I said, quite abruptly. 

‘I have been—I am,’ was the reply. 

‘Why did you not send for me? I inquired; ‘ for something told me 
that my sympathy would scarcely be repulsed.’ 

‘You have come in good time,’ replied Hegewisch. ‘Sooner I 
could not have seen you. Iam -better.’ 

‘Indeed? Have you been so sick ?” 

‘Yes; and how this cowardly frame of ours shrinks and trembles 
and grows puny, under the attack of the Destroyer. Death I would 
meet and not tremble, but it is his advance-guard, with their Parthian 
warfare, cutting one off by piecemeal, that disturbs me.’ 

‘And is that all that disturbs you, Wolfgang Hegewisch.’ I de- 
manded, in a tone which gave evidence that I felt deeply for the suf- 
ferer. 

‘Iam no longer disturbed by any thing. Mind and body a wreck — a 
ruin.’ 
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‘Oh! say notso!’ Icried; ‘Oh! say notso! Onlyrouse yourself; 
invoke the slumbering faculties of your being, make Memory do her 
part; Hope her part; Faith her part; Patience her part, and you 
are saved.’ 

‘Memory — memory !’ muttered the student to himself. ‘Great 
Faruer, does he speak of memory / — does he commend me to the 

oison F 

‘ Not without the antidote.’ 

‘St. Leger? said Hegewisch, recovering himself at the sound of 
my voice, and rising with dignity from his seat and coming toward me ; 
‘St. Leger, comfort me not. My spirit is tossed upon a stormy sea, 
where winds howl and tempests rage continually, and where there is 
no hope of a calmer season, but rather an apprehension of a deeper 
and more terrible gloom! Comfort me not.’ 

‘I will comfort you; I came to comfort you; you shall be com- 
forted |’ L exclaimed, repressing with difficulty the emotions which 
overflowed in my bosom. 

The eyes of Hegewisch grew moist, but he struggled to prevent 
any evidence of feeling. It would not do. The moisture increased, 
and in spite of every effort a large tear-drop formed in each of those 
strange eyes, and overflowed the eyelids and rolled down his cheek. 

‘Weak, weak, weak!’ whispered he, wiping the drops from his 
face. ‘ Let the hour hasten; let death come before I am quite an 
imbecile.’ 

‘ Will you not be calm and hear me? Will you not say what dis- 
tresses you? Speak to me, your friend ? 

‘It is written here,’ said Hegewisch, laying his hand upon his heart. 
‘It is written here with a pen of iron and graven with the point of a 
diamond.’ 

‘What is graven? Why speak in riddles? Why will you not 
heed my request ?” 

‘ Listen to me then,’ said the student. Perhaps it will relieve me 
to probe the wound. You are the first human being that my heart 
has warmed toward, since — since —it became stone. Will you 
hearken? Do you care to hear the story of one who has cursed the 
day wherein he was born ? 

‘I expressed an eager assent, and without farther hesitation the 
student, after drawing his chair nearer to mine, commenced. 


THE STORY OF WOLFGANG HEGEWISCH. 


‘I was born on the Rhine ; it is of no consequence to mention the 
place ; the events I narrate are of too recent occurrence to give them 
their locality; I am the elder of two brothers. My father was the 
Baron . Ino longer use the name or title, but have taken instead 
my second name Hegewisch, which was that of my maternal ancestor. 

My childhood and youth were joyous — very joyous. My disposi- 
tion was trustful and sanguine; my nature open and confiding, and my 
temper not unamiable. 

YOL, XXX1. ¥5 
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‘ ie to say, no two were ever more unlike than my brother 
and myself. He was cunning and stealthy; he was shrewd and vin- 
dictive ; he was full of malice and of treachery. In our childhood 
even, he envied me the privilege of the first-born, and as we grew 
older, his envy merged into a subtle and revengeful hatred which be- 
came more and more dangerous as it was manifested the less openly. 
All this however took but little from my happiness. My heart over- 
flowed with a warm benevolence toward all; and I regarded the 
conduct of my brother only as the result of childish ill-humor or of 
youthful caprice. I little knew his real character, or the depth of de- 
pravity it had already reached. 

‘I was the favorite both of my fatherand my mother. On the other 
hand, Caspar, my brother, gave them continual cause of uneasiness 
by the early manifestation of many unhappy traits of character. 

‘My days ran pleasantly away. I had a fondness for manly exer- 
cises and a love for books. My education was attended to with great 
care, and it was so admirably planned that I cannot look back upon a 
single day of study with an unpleasant reminiscence. 

‘How could I help being happy? My brother as we grew up took 
more pains to conceal his feelings. He practised a ready dissimula- 
tion and affected a strong regard for me. This served to convince 
me that his former conduct was but a boyish ebullition, and we got 
on pleasantly enough together. Only I could not love him. I had 
never thoughtfully teflected upon his character. I had never seri- 
ously condemned him, yet instantly I shrunk from his society. My 
greatest defect was a neglect (not want) of my reflective powers. I 
had much to excuse me for this; and I have fearfully reaped the re- 
ward of this sin of omission; but the future was all so bright, the 
present was all so happy, that it will not appear strange that I took 
every thing upon trust and allowed nothing to detract ‘from the joy- 
ous and the pleasing. Not that I did not think; on the contrary, I 
was devotedly fond of study. I delighted in the acquisition of learn- 
ing. I applied myself even sev erely, and took pleasure in the toil. 

‘But I reflected not practically. I did not apply the lessons of 
wisdom which I daily gleaned from books to my own case. Indeed, 
I thought not of myself. To be sure, I loved to be happy; but it 
was an impulsive natural desire which involved no selfishness. For 
I sought always to make those near me happy, and herein was my 
great pleasure. Can you imagine a more desirable state of being ? 
Had it not some resemblance to the innocence of Eden 2 

‘Caspar, this brother of mine, for I must make my story brief. 
Caspar the while was not idle—nothe. He read and he studied, 
he was up early and late. He set to work not with the zeal of one 
who loved his labor, but with the assiduousness of a slave under the 
eye of his task-master. The more he learned, the kinder was his 
bearing toward every one, until even the Baron and my mother began 
to hope that Caspar was indeed redeeming his good name. Still, 
while his manner was becoming so amiable, his eye became more 
full of craft and his step more stealth y. 


‘ With the servants and retainers of the Baron, Caspar could gain 
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no popularity whatever. In spite of his constant and persevering en- 
deavors to win their favor, he was regarded with abhorrence. For 
this, Caspar hated me, but he smothered every thing like dislike, and 
affected to look up to me as the elder brother. 

‘There was one person only with whom Caspar appeared to hold 
confidential intercourse. This was a priest belonging to a monastery 
afew miles distant, named Father Hegel. He was not of the severe 
and self-denying class who are crafty and remorseless from principle, 
and who fortify themselves in deeds of darkness by apt quotations 
from Scripture ; yet who reject with scorn the claims of sensualism 
and crush with an iron step the promptings of the appetite, proving 
their right to be very fiends. This Father Hegel knew nothing of 
privation or self-denial. He was in appearance just the priest that 
has been described so often; fat, rosy and rubicund. But here the 
ordinary similarity ended. He was apparently good-natured, but at 
heart he was arbitrary and cruel: too indolent to be ambitious, he con- 
tented himself with being a tyrant wherever he could tyrannize. 
He had a great deal of low cunning, of low malice, af low vindic- 
tiveness. He administered to his passions whenever he could do so 
with safety, and when he could not, he turned them into some other 
quarter for indulgence. 

‘With this monk Caspar was very intimate. He brought him 
often to his room in the castle, and many and long were their secret 
conferences. This intimacy commenced when Caspar was about 
sixteen and I, of course, nearly eighteen. The Baron regarded it 
with strong distaste, for he had been educated a Protestant, and his 
good sense would have condemned it under any circumstances. But 
somehow, the more intimate Caspar and Father Hegel became, the 
more amiable became Caspar. The monk took every occasion to in- 
gratiate himself with the Baron and my mother, and sought especially 
to propitidte me. His words were full of Christian charity. He 
spoke of Caspar as a youth whose morbid feelings had made him 
moody and discontented. He admitted that he had taken pains to 
gain my brother’s confidence, in order, if possible, to influence him 
by the strong force of Christian precept and example, and he was happy 
to find that his labor was not altogether in vain. Caspar had im- 
proved ; his feelings were becoming natural; he regarded his former 
unhappy state of mind with abhorrence ; he firmly believed he was 
no longer under the influence of the ‘ Prince of the Power of the 
Air.’ Not that he sought to proselyte him ; oh, no !—he only wished 
to withdraw him for a season from himself, and the rest he would 
leave to the ‘Good Shepherd of Souls.’ 

‘Such was the tenor of Father Hegel’s discourse to my mother 
and the Baron and tome. Who could help being influenced by it 
when the evidence of amendment could be seen from day to day ? 
Caspar grew more kind and amiable, the monk more saint-like and 
devoted. 

I say not that my father was satisfied. Quite the contrary. For 
he was a man of ready intellect, who had seen much of the world, 
and knew what faith to put in the professions of such men as Father 
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EERE - _— ———— _— 


Hegel; but balancing the apparent improvement in Caspar against 
the danger to arise from the means used, he doubtless thought it best 
not to interfere. My mother felt still greater hope ; and for myself, 
I was pleased at the change, although I could not overcome the 
instinctive repugnance which I felt when my brother in apparent 
kindness put his arm within mine, or laid his hand with seeming 
affection upon my shoulder. By all the other inmates of the castle 
the monk was held in utter abomination. Notwithstanding all his 
efforts to gain favor, he was absolutely detested. There is a singular 
straightforwardness in the capacities of many of the humble class in 
life, which, like the peculiar appreciation of children, recognizes at 
once the pretender and the hypocrite. It was so here; and Caspar 
and the monk found themselves foiled where they had doubtless ex- 
pected the least opposition.’ 

Hegewisch paused. He remained silent several minutes. At last 
he said : ‘ Why do I hesitate? Why linger on the threshold? Why 
dread to approach the subject? Do my thoughts ever wander from 
it? Is there a moment when it can be said, ‘ See, this is no longer in 
remembrance ?’ My right hand has forgot its cunning, but J shall 
forget — never !” 


Sez how they flutter to and fro, 
Like swallows o’er the ground ; 
Their garments floating to the breeze, 
Their tresses all unbound ! 
Their every foot-fall like a song 
Sent forth to gladden them along, 
And they, the bright, ‘ wee things,’ themselves 
Like just so many woodland elves. 


Ir. 


Here are the very locks wherein 
The sunbeams always lie, 
And faces, such as painters love 
To sketch their cherubs by ; 
Eyes dove-like, saint-like eyes, and eyes 
Lit up with light from Paradise. 


rir. 


A kind of halo like a beam 
From Eden realms set free, 
Surrounds them with its viewless folds, 
A robe of sanctity. 
And even we half seem to share 
The childhood’s sunshine where they are ; 
E’en we can feel the living spring 
Its ministering angels bring. 
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Tue world was hushed ; deep silence reigned 
Among the dun-clad hills, 

And nought was heard save o’er the plains 
The music of the rills ; 

And nought above the earth was seen, 

Save here and there, with glittering sheen, 
A peerless star revealed 

Its gems upon the brow of night, 

And sparkled far in heaven’s bright 
Iilimitable field. 


It. 


Night’s stately queen, just risen, appeared 
A ball of fiery red, 

And myriad hosts of brilliant lamps 
Were burning overhead ; 

But soon, bedimm’d with a gath’ring cloud, 

As wrapped in death’s untimely shroud, 
Each starry light expired, 

And hid behind the folds of night, 

The queenly orb withdrew her light, 
And modestly retired. 


rit. 


The Storm-god in his mad career 
Led on the howling blast, 

And rustling through the birchen boughs, 
The snow fell thick and fast : 

Till o’er the mountain’s hoary head 

Stern Winter’s icy robes were spread, 
And lost was every path, 

Till spirit-voices in the wild 

Adstracted from the wand’ring child 
The courage childhood hath. 


Iv. 


She drew her mantle to her breast, 
And dared the beating storm, 
Till, overcome, she sunk to rest, 
A pale and helpless form. 
She dreamed ! — and in her dream, behold ! 
The scenes of childhood backward rolled 
To that fair, sunny spot, - 
Where she had roamed, a wary child, 
By crystal stream and leafy wild, 
Beside her mountain cot. 
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Vv. 


Again the flowers of spring had come, 
Sweet voices filled the air, 
The music of the insect’s hum, 
She deemed was every where : 
To her the chiming spheres were rife, 
All nature seemed replete with life ; 
But how illusive were 
The scenes to which that dream had led 
Her fancy, and how soon they fled 
And left her lifeless there ! 


a te at Ja 


vi. 


‘The storm subsided ; winter passed 
Within yon forest glen ; 

The child’s remains were found at last, 
Far from the haunts of men. 

As touched by Spring’s Iruurtet wand, 
Sweet violets sprang through all the land, 
And from her place of rest 
A flower had reared its crimson head, 
Blossomed and grew above the dead, 

Then faded on her breast. 
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Bur little has been known concerning the history of Georgia till 
within a few years, and perhaps there has been no portion of our 
Union more indefinitely described than this State. Former histories 
have thrown but little light upon the subject; and it is only within a 
short period of time that there has been any research concerning its old 
colonial history. A society however has been organized, under the 
name of ‘ The Georgia Historical Society,’ and through the energies 
of its members sufficient material has been collegted to authorize the 
writing of a State history, which work is now in progress under the 
labors of her appointed historian and scholar, the Rev. Dr. Stevens, 
of the University of Georgia, which from its accuracy and definite- 
ness will probably exceed all former histories of the State. 

In looking over the old colonial records of the country, let us see 
what Sir Robert Montgomery says of Georgia, then in her infancy. 
Speaking of this colony, which he describes as lying to the south of 
Carolina, he says that ‘ Nature has not blessed the world with any 
tract which can be preferable to it;’ and Oglethorpe, whose name is 
so often associated with Georgia as its founder, says: ‘Such an air 
and soil can only be fitly described by a poetical pen, because there 
is but little danger of exceeding the truth.’ But expressions like 
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these are in a manner too enthusiastic and extravagant. However, 
a good idea of this happy clime will be given to the reader by taking 
the old English poet and historian Waller’s description of an island 
bordering upon the coast of the Carolinas : 


‘ Tuere the kinde springe, which but salutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courtes them all the year ; 

Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live, 

At once they promise what at once they give ; 

So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 

None sickly lives or dies before his time. 

Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth unicurst 

To show how all things were created first.’ 


Among her sister States, in point of importance, Georgia combines 
within herself greater and more natural advantages than any other 
section of the Union. Located most advantageously, and knitting 
together as it were the East and the West; bordered on one side by 
a sea, and watered by many rivers; diversified with hills and valleys ; 
embracing every variety of climate, from the heat of the tropics to 
the cold of high northern latitudes; blessed with a soil proper for 
any culture, bearing within its bosom mineral treasures of the rarest 
kind and the richest profusion ; and above all, a land inhabited by 
a people celebrated for their kindness and hospitality, Georgia pro- 
mises to become a land of plenty, riches, beauty and of glory. 

We will now turn to the cause which led to the rise and progress 
of the colony of Georgia. 

It is a singular fact in the history of the colonies that Georgia was 
settled by insolvent debtors fleeing from English persecution. Gra- 
hame, an English historian, has justly said: ‘ No nation of modern 
times has ever enacted or inflicted greater legal severities upon insol- 
vent debtors than England. We find that early in the year 1729 
many accounts were in circulation among the people concerning the 
cruelties practised upon the prisoners confined in the prisons of the 
metropolis, and many insolvent debtors who were thus incarcerated 


complained bitterly of the grievances they were subjected to. These — 


cruelties becoming evident to Oglethorpe, then a member of Parlia- 
ment, on a casual visit he made to the Fleet-Prison, he drew the at- 
tention of Parliament to the subject, and through his instrumentality 
a committee of ninety-six was appointed, of which he was chairman, 
to inquire into the state of the jails of the kingdom, and report the 
same and their opinion thereon to the House.* This committee em- 
braced some of the first men in England. Ninety-eight noblemen 
enrolled their names, among whom Admiral Vernon, Field-Marshal 
Wade, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Master of the Rolls 
were conspicuous. Upon their examination, which was productive 
of reform in the debtor laws of England, it suggested to the minds 
of Oglethorpe and his associates the necessity of seeking in some 
distant country an asylum for these distressed people, where they 
could support themselves by their own labor. 

A committee was appointed to make out a list of these insolvent 
debtors for whom a discharge from their creditors could be effected, 


Jounnas of the House of Comesrons, 1729. 
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for the purpose of obtaining their release, paying Qual debts and set- 
tling them with the persecuted Saltzburgers from Germany in the 
trustee’s colony of Georgia, and in 1732 a charter was granted to 
incorporate the same ; and soon after, Oglethorpe, with a hundred 
and sixteen persons, embarked from Gravesend for the wilds of the 
new world. 

Parliament granted funds, which, together with the benevolence of 
private individuals, aided this little band of eniigrants in the estab- 
lishment of their colony ; and crossing the ocean, Oglethorpe guided 
them to their new settlement, and planting this infant colony on the 
bluff of Yamacraw, built up the ancient city of Sav annah. Six 
times did this noble man cross the Atlantic to settle and protect his 
colony. The persecuted of Europe sought the asylum thus offered 
for the unfortunate. Embarkation succeeded embarkation.* — Bri- 
tons from England, Hibernians from lreland, Jews from Germany, 
Highlanders from Scotland, Italians from Piedmont, Lutherans from 
Saltzburg, Moravians from Bohemia, and Puritans from New-Eng- 
land, followed in quick succession ; and from the little settlement at 
Yamacraw, villages extended on one side of the Savannah river to 
Augusta, and along the seaboard to Darien; the whole growing up 
in strength and beauty until it became a royal province, under a royal 
government. 

While New-England was planted by Puritans fleeing from high- 
church tyranny,t Vir ginia by Cavaliers, fugitives from the triumphs of 
Cromwell, Carolina by Huguenots escaping from papal persecution, 
and Maryland by Catholics retiring before Protestant intolerance, 
New-York by Dutch merchants in “search of g gain, Pennsylvania by 
Quakers in the pursuit of peace, and Florida by "Spanish hidalgos traf- 
ficking for gold and seeking for adventure ; Georgia, unlike all these, 
was the offspring of benevolence, nurtured in the lap of humanity, 
and reared into being by disinterested charity. Never before ap- 
peared such a colony, flourishing from such a source, and tending to 
such an end; and well might ‘the mother-countr y, turning to ‘her 
numerous colonies, say: ‘ Well done! Many colonies have done 
wisely ; but thou, the youngest of them, bearing a king’s namet and 
a nation’s charity, thou Georgia excellest them ‘all ! 

Let us turn to the character of Georgia’s illustrious founder, for 
every state delights to cherish the virtues of some one individual who 
was prominent in its origin and settlement. Virginia glories in her 
Raleigh, Massachusetts in her Bradford ; Pennsylvania magnifies the 
name of Penn;§ Maryland of Calvert; Rhode-Island of Roger Wil- 
liams ; Connecticutof John Winthrop. New-York will never forget 
her old Dutch governor, Wouter Van Twiller, and South-Carolina 
will never forget the name of Sir Ashley Cooper,|| as long as the 


* Georgia Historical Discourses. 
t Dr. SrEvENs’ Thanksgiving Sermon, February 13, 1843. 


t Tuts colony was named in honor of Georce the Second, King of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. 


§ Steven’s Historical Discourse upon the Settlement of Georgia. 
|| Sit AsHtEy Coorer, Earl of Shaftsbury. 
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Ashley oni Cope Rivers, whieh how his name, roll on their course 
to the Atlantic. But no colony can point to a founder and leader in 
whose character meet more eminent qualities than in the character 
of James Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia. The Oglethorpe 
family was of noble origin. James was educated in the University 
of Oxford, and received the highest encomiums from its professors. 
He was trained in the art of war by the celebrated Prince Eugene : 
passing through the different commissions in the army, he rose from 
the humble gr rade of ensign to the oldest general in the King’s staff, 
passing through some of the most stirring scenes in camp, court and 
field ; and for many years was a member of parliament. He was a man 
of inflexible courage, having a firmness of character undisturbed by 
flattery ; a patriotism unquenched by neglect of duty ; a humanity 
untainted by the carnage of war; and above all, he was blest with a 
benevolence which benefitted and blessed the suffering and distressed 
of either hemisphere. As a general he gained laurels on the battle- 
field, as a statesman he won praise for his ability in the affairs of the 
nation ; yet it is not for these that he is remembered, but for his be- 
nevolence, his disinterested charity for the amelioration of the suffer- 
ing, and devotion to the cause of human misery ; for his perseverance 
under the neglect and scorn of others, in carrying out this benevo- 
lence.* These laurels, gained in the cause of benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy, are more worthy than laurels gained by military glory. 
These — these, are the laurels which made him the first of chiefs. 
Georgia should ever hail Oglethorpe for this benevolence, which gave 
birth to her, as her illustrious founder and preserver. 

One so distinguished ; one who was eulogized by the poets, Pope 
and Thomson, who was praised in the House of Lords by a peer of 
the realm, who was applauded by the great statesman Burke, who 
was honored and esteemed by all the nobility, needs no panegyric 
from our feeble tongue. In the language of a distinguished divine 
and historian,+ ‘his sepulchre was indeed with his fathers’, but his 
monument is Georgia.’ 

Thus is but feebly displayed the character of Georgia’s illustrious 
founder, General James OGLETHORPE. 

During her colonial state, Georgia underwent many difficulties, and 
several times was on the brink of ruin, and was only saved by a signal 
interposition of Divine Providence. There is a providence, a Gop 
in history, who though veiled from our sight, though we see him not, 
works all things after the council of H1s own will; and while we revere 
the memory of the illustrious founder of this state, we should not for- 
get the providence of Gop displayed in its settlement and protection. 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


An Album !—prithee what is that ? 
A book like this I’m shown? 
Kept to be filled with others’ wit 


By people who have none ! 
* Life of OGLETHORPE. t Rev. Dr. Stevens of the University of Georgia. 
VOL. XXXII. 19 
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‘Tus veteran soldier whose cheeks had been furrowed by hard service, as well as by years, had 
heard and had believed the tale of a fountain which possessed virtues to renovate the life of those 


who should bathe in its stream, or give a perpetuity of youth to the happy man who should drink 
of its ever-flowing waters.’ Banorort’s History or THe Unrrzep Srarzs. 


I. 


‘On! who shall guide us to thy verdant brink, 

Sweet fount of youth! whose waters pure and clear 
Can bid the weary one who stoops to drink, 

Arrayed in new-born life and bloom appear ? 


tI, 


Oh, who shall guide us ! — do thy waters lave 
The green savannah or the trackless wild, 
Bathing the flowers that cluster o’er the wave ? 

Say, art thou known to him, the forest child? 


Itt. 


To thee we fain would come ere life has fled, 
The furrowed brow and care-worn frame to bring ; 
Then haste away, while lo! when time has spread 
The frosts of winter, blooms the joyous spring.’ 


Iv. 


So said the wanderer, as with eager haste 
He sought the phantom of his fevered brain, 
Unwearied still he roamed the desert waste, 
The wilderness exploring but in vain. 


v. 


Onward he pressed undaunted, whereso’er 
His wayward fancy unresisted led, 

Alas! for him no fountain sparkled near, 
Gone is the vision, and the dreamer dead. 


vi. 


Yet scorn him not, though visions vain and wild 
Obscured the light of Reason’s calmer ray, 

How oft for us has some fair fountain smiled, 
Some ignus fatuus lured us by the way? 


Vit. 


Fame, honor, wealth, still fix the ardent gaze ; 
Each secret hope the heart hath fondly nursed, 

Lures through life’s desert path and flowery ways, 
Till all too late we find each bubble burst. 
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ADELE BARRON. 


A NARRATIVE OF REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES IN REAL LIFE 


Tue custom of depositing the dead in tombs, however sanctioned 
by the precedent of Macpelah, has always appeared to me unnatu- 
ral and inexpedient, There is a seeming attempt to make death 
comfortable, to enlarge the bounds of our last house, and evade, for 
a little time at least, the inevitable law of ‘ dust to dust.’ In some 
countries it is necessary, as in Egypt, where the sandy soil exposes 
the corpse to the liability of disinterment by wild animals or the 
force of the winds, and where there seems to be, in the caverns and 
rocky hills, a sort of natural provision for the purpose ; but where 
no such difficulty exists, the grave in a rural cemetery seems to pre- 
sent far more pleasing associations than the whitened sepulchre or 
the vault concealed from view by a grassy covering. Either of the 
last two presents to the mind the idea of a gloomy cellar, full of 
dead men’s bones, or rows of dingy coffins bursting open with pes- 
tiferous odors. The thought of decay is in itself bad enough; but 
when that association is accompanied with the ‘ horrible conceit of 
death and night’ which belongs to the charnel-house, ‘ to whose foul 
mouth no wholesome air breathes in,’ we feel somewhat the same 
horror and dread which possessed Juliet at the thought of awaking 
in such a place. Who would wish to look upon the dead? How 
much more satisfactory the thought, that as the work of decomposi- 
tion advances, the earth will close around and conceal forever from 
exposure, or at least from recognition, the remains of those we love, 
until at last, mingling with the dust around, they may nourish the 
turf and flowers which we plant above. 

Nor is the tomb as secure from invasion as we are apt to suppose, 
especially in this country, where families so frequently change their 
residence to a point far distant from the burial-place of their ances- © 
tors. We have seen doors rusted off from their hinges; vaults 
which have caved in, in consequence of the sinking of the earth 
around, the crumbling of one or two imperfect key-stones, or the 
loosening of perhaps a bad cement from the constant dampness oc- 
casioned by a heavy overgrowth of moss and creepers. Truthfully 
does the clown in Hamlet say, that the houses made by the grave- 
maker last till doomsday ! 

I never shall forget the emotions with which I listened some time 
since to the details given by the sexton of one of our New-York 
churches. He had visited the tenements of the dead at almost all 
hours and seasons, and seen corpses in almost every state of decom- 
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position, and spoke of it all with as much professional coolness as 
does the grave-digger in Hamlet. Although to the philosopher it 
can matter but little what becomes of his ‘useless and soon-to be- 
forgotten dust, a thrill passes through every sensitive mind at the 
thought that a stranger may lift the coffin-lid and rudely toss about 
Lis bones ; and especi ially must this feeling prevail in a populous city. 
I remember to have read somewhere a dialogue supposed to have 
taken place between the spirits of the departed whose bones are 
piled up in the catacombs of Paris. The idea of utter oblivion and 
desolation is thus conveyed by one of the speakers : 
‘THouGH o’er our heads there is one constant tread, 
Little the living think they walk upon the dead ;’ 

a couplet which always recurs to my mind when I enter the post- 
office at New-York, formerly the Dutch Church, and glance at the 
time-worn tablets in the yard. ‘There was recently disinterred from 
under the old Grace Church, in that city, a silver coffin, containing 
the body of a child preserved in spirits. Some persons remember 
that the same coffin was disinterred forty years ago, when they were 
pulling down a Lutheran church which formerly stood on the same 
site ; and it is supposed that it is more than eighty years since some 
jal parents resorted to this method of testifying ‘their love for all 
that remained of their offspring. The comments “which were made 
in the newspapers on the occurrence have brought to my mind a 
visit made some years since to the burial-place of a family once well 
known, but now neaily extinct, the story connected with which may 
be worth relating. 

Mr. Barron was an Irish gentleman, of a family of some distinc- 
tion, who about the year 1758 removed to the United States, and 
having settled in the city of New-York, conducted an extensive com- 
mercial business with England and France. His high character as 
a merchant and his superior attainments secured him the esteem and 
confidence of the public. No one entertained with more hospitality, 
or used wealth with more reference to the real refinements of life. 
New-York was at that time the political as well as commercial me- 
tropolis of the Union, and under the administration of WasutxeTon, 
with the eminent men in his cabinet and in Congress, there was 
more of the polish and gayety of a court than has been exhibited at 
any time since. In the circle of fashion Mr. Barron’s only daughter 
Adele, just blooming into womanhood, was the reigning belle ; her 
exquisite beauty of person and sound good sense attr acting the admi- 
ration of all the gentlemen, while her perfect simplicity of manners, 
unaffected modesty and obliging disposition disarmed all envy on the 
part of herownsex. ‘Two gentlemen had been universally regarded 
as rivals for her hand; the one an English gentleman, who had been 
acting as a diplomatic agent of his government, the other a young 

merchant in New-York, and one of her father’s partners; the for- 
mer of whom we shall designate as Mr. Welden, the latter as Mr. 
Carleton. For a long time their attentions were unremitting, and it 
was considered doubtful which would secure the lady’s preference. 
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Chiou; oy reason of kindred pursuits, as well as the fact that he 
would reside in this country, was thought to be more favored by the 
father and mother; while the Englishman, more polished and intel- 
lectual, was regarded as the lady’s choice. Meanwhile, the two were 
constant visitors at the house, and while Mr. Carleton was received 
with all the politeness due to a friend of her father’s, she strove to 
avoid in any way giving what might be construed into encourage- 
ment. But Carleton was not one to be rebuffed by trifles ; and with 
that astonishing blindness to all ideas of dignity and self-respect 
which so often characterizes the passion of love, still cherished 
hopes ; although it soon came to be known that the fair one had 
pledged her hand to his rival, and that he was about to return to 
England to attend to some family matters and endeavor to complete 
arrangements for thereafter making the United States his home. 

Mr. Barron had enjoyed the pleasure of a personal intercourse 
with Wasnixeton, during which he had become warmly interested 
in the President’s favorite scheme for the establishment of a seat of 
government on the Potomac; and in his contemplated retirement 
from active business, had thought of the future capital as a place for 
pleasant residence and society, and safe investment of his funds in 
city lots; the highest expectations having been at that time formed 
of the rapid rise of a magnificent city on the waste fields of Car- 
rollsburgh and Hamburgh. He had accordingly purchased, at con- 
siderable cost, a large tract, and put a part of it under cultivation, 
taking up his residence in Georgetown until his plans could be com- 
pleted and a suitable residence built on the capitol hill. 

Himself and his family being Roman Catholics, and there being 
as yet no Catholic church there, he had commenced a small edifice 
for worship by himself and the few of that persuasion who were 
then living in that part of the paper city. 

The intelligence of his daughter’s betrothal had been first generally 
whispered about at a grand ball given at Mr. Barron’s house in New- 
York a short time previous to W elden’s departure, and within a month 
or two previous to the removal of the family to Georgetown. Adele 
never looked more lovely than when, arrayed in a ‘simple dress of 
white, she stood by the side of her mother to receive the company. 
A group of companions and admirers formed around ker, and ever 
and anon her cheeks were suffused with blushes as some one whis- 
pered congratulations into her ear. Similar expressions of approval 
were tendered to Major Welden, and by none more heartily than by 
Carleton, who seemed most anxious to conceal any mortification or 
envy of his rival which he might feel, by assuming a countenance of 
unwonted cheerfulness. ‘ And so,’ said he, for want of other topics 
of conversation, ‘ this gentleman is to meet you in the federal city on 
his return ? 

‘ He will meet me in the chapel, then!’ said Adele, jestingly ; ‘ for 
that is the only house we are likely to have for some time to come.’ 

‘ The very place of all others where he should prefer to meet you, 
provided the priest were present.’ 
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The compliment was gracefully acknowledged by Adele, who 
blushed at the literal construction put upon her words. 

Welden sailed for England, and wrote a letter announcing his arri- 
val, but stated that he should be detained longer than he had sup- 
posed, in consequence of unexpected difficulties relative to his pro- 
perty, and affliction in his family. It was full of the most endearing 
expressions and avowals of his earnest desire to hasten the period of 
his return. But now a long silence ensued. Letters in those days 
were much longer in crossing the water than at present, but there 
were two or three arrivals without any missive for Adele. The 
silence was of course soon construed into neglect, and the most un- 
pleasant surmises arose. He had formed new associations, which had 
driven her from his mind; he had other society, and opposition from his 
family. These and a thousand other similar conjectures found much 
to support them in this ominous silence, and her parents began to 
think that their daughter had been made the victim of a cold-hearted 
trifler. Carleton shook his head, and intimated that he had always 
suspected the diplomat of being fickle-minded, and seemed to derive 
a satisfaction from the consideration that Miss Adele would now know 
who was to be appreciated. But little attention did she pay to any 
of these surmises concerning the far-off one, for whom she tried to 
imagine all sorts of excuses. Her wounded spirit found no relief, 
save in her own bosom, which alteruately swayed with hope and de- 
spondency in the agitation of conflicting conjectures. 

The family soon removed to Geor getown, and the change seemed 
to be gri ateful to Adele’s feelings, as she was no longer disturbed by the 
reflection that all around were commenting on the treatment she had 
received, She rode over daily, and watched the progress of the 
chapel, superintended the setting out of trees around it, and planned 
improvements in the ground, finding in this employment a diversion 
from her anxiety of mind. 

But another and more serious cause of apprehension awaited her, 
and had already been observed by her parents. They had several 
years before lost a daughter by consumption ; and the unnatural flush 
which had for some time appeared on Adele’s cheek could not be 
mistaken; especially when accompanied by a short hacking cough. 
They had hoped that the air of the Potomac might be more conge- 
nial to her health; but were soon satisfied that if any good was to be 
derived from a nsilded climate, she must go still farther south. No 
time was lost, but as Mr. Barron’ 8 engagements detained him, the 
eldest son acted as an escort to” his mother and sister, and the three 
embarked at New-York, and after a rapid and pleasant voyage, ar- 
rived at the Havana. As usual in such cases her health seemed at 
first to improve, and the most sanguine expectations for her recovery 
were indulged in by her fond parents. 

They had been accompanied to the vessel by a crowd of friends, 
and Adele had leaned upon the arm of Carleton. As her father’s 
friend and partner, she could not do otherwise than treat him with 
that civility which she would bestow on any friend of the family. The 
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world however settled the matter, in the usual off-hand way, and it 
was generally believed that should Adele recover, she would become 
Mrs. Carleton. 

While these things were going on in the United States, Welden, 
whose silence had occasioned such deep anxiety, was himself no less 
perplexed and annoyed at receiving no tidings from his betrothed. 
With the exception of two letters, in the last of which she gently re- 
buked him for not writing, and expressed herself throughout in the 
cautious terms of one who distrusted the feelings of him she ad- 
dressed, he had received no tidings from her. As he had regularly 
written by every vessel which took its departure, this intimation filled 
him with the most intense anxiety and euspense. He immediately 
wrote a long letter stating the facts, renewing his expressions of af- 
fection, and announcing that, although he had not yet accomplished 
his object, it was his intention to sail for the United States by a trusty 
English ship which was to leave ina few weeks. This letter he 
directed to Georgetown, to which place she had stated that the family 
were about to remove. No allusion had been made in her letter to 
her ill health. 

In pursuance of his determination, he embarked about a month 
after the letter had been forwarded. Fora time the ship made rapid 
progress, but about midway on her course was detained for nearly a 
week by a succession of calms. At length a northerly breeze set in, 
when she was espied and chased by a French frigate. The pursuit 
was long and the danger imminent, when a violent storm separated 
them, but not without inflicting severe damage on the English vessel. 
She had been driven far out of her course, and the captain found it 
necessary to put into the nearest port for repairs. This chanced to 
be Matanzas, or arriving at which port, it was found that the ship had 
sustained much greater injury than was at first supposed, and that 
it would be necessary to remain there a week or two. Impatient at 
the delay, Welden inquired for some other more speedy conveyance 
to the United States, and learned that a schooner from the Havana 
had just arrived, having touched at this port to take in some addi- 
tional freight, before sailing for Alexandria. 

He went down to look at her accommodations; and to secure a 
passage. All was bustle on board, and the deck was covered with 
boxes and barrels, some of which had been taken from the hold in 
order to lower some hogsheads and other heavier articles to the bot- 
tom of the vessel. The master of the schooner was engaged in su- 
perintending these operations, and Welden, while waiting an oppor- 
tunity to speak to him, seated himself on a box and watched with a 
careless air the descent of the last hogshead into the hold. Being 
soon obliged to remove, by the approach of the crew toward the box 
upon which he was seated, he observed for the first time that it was 
a long and narrow chest, rather neatly made, with the letters ‘ A. B.’ 
marked on the top, and enclosed in deep black lines. He also re- 
marked that the crew conducted this proceeding in comparative 
silence, not accompanying their work with the ‘ Yo-heave-ho !’ which 
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had beguiled their previous pulls upon the block and tackle. The rope 
slipped through their hands somewhat suddenly toward the last, caus- 
ing the chest to come down with a sudden impetus. When it was 
stow ed away, the captain exclaimed to himself: 
‘ Thank heaven that it is over, and they know nothing about it!’ 
The cause of this exclamation. with the concluding incidents of this 
narrative, will be given in the ensuing number. 


HYMN FOR THE DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


Erernau Gop, thy children here, 
With gushing heart and bended knee, 
And holy joy and holier fear, 
Devote this temple unto thee. 


Up from the altar raised within, 
May there a flame unceasing go ; 
And from its foot, to cleanse from sin, 
A sweet and healing fountain flow. 


Itt. 


Here may the rich find rest from care, 
The weary poor forget to sigh ; 

The mourning heart find strength to bear 
The sorrows that it cannot fly. 


IV. 


May we, the followers of thy Son, 
Here light the altars of our hearts ; 
And cheerfully life’s journey run, 
As year with changing year departs. 


v- 


And when at last the grave is near, 
The goal that ends our earthly race, 
May we yield up without a fear 
Our bodies to Death’s cold embrace : 


vi. 


And in a temple where the light 
Pours ever from thy burning throne, 

Where never comes the timid Night, 
Worship thine awful name alone ! 
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FALSE DOCTRINES OF THE DAY. 


BY A&A NEW CONTRISUTOR. 


I wave often asked myself how it happens that so many fanciful 
doctrines are propagated under the blaze of light and knowledge ? 
The nineteenth century shows a spirit of inquiry which has never 
before appeared. Matters, for the most part, are sifted and sifted, 
until the truth is elicited, and a correct understanding formed. But 
certain subjects seem to be excepted from the general accuracy of 
investigation ; those which concern man’s moral and religious duties, 
and look to the improvement of society. These subjects give birth 
to the most idle theories, and multitudes are found credulous enough 
to believe and propagate them. 

Propagandists of this character exhibit a remarkable feature in the 
reform of the day. They may be compared to a counter-current 
creeping along the margin, while the tide of human improvement is 
dashing down the main channel, sweeping away inveterate errors and 
abuses. We do not however think that they furnish a very serious 
obstacle to the progress of truth, and certainly they exhibit one en- 
couraging symptom. Their enthusiasm, though misdirected, shows 
plainly that the spirit of inquiry is aroused from its long lethargy. In 
fact, every thing to which attention is directed is brought to examina- 
tion, and men are led into errors only when the subject is one that can- 
not be readily understood. 

Thus investigation in the physical world leads, in the main, to a 
right understanding and to correct theories, for the objects of inquiry 
are palpable to the senses; but false conclusions follow in those de- 
partments where there is nothing definite to guide the inquirer, or 
where the land-marks are easily misapprehended. Hence the thou- 
sand religious creeds conflicting, and somestanding on the most shallow 
foundations. A Mahomet, a Smith, and more recently a Noyes, found 
willing advocates of the merest phantasms. 

These misguided beings for the most part belong to the lower 
orders of society. Civilization has not yet a strong hold upon their 
minds, but in its near approach infuses into them the spirit of inquiry 
which without the guidance of learning, leads them into error. Such 
inquietude is however more favorable than that dull lethargy which 
rested on the dark ages. It is hoped that the extension of the press 
and the dissemination of knowledge will check this tendency to error, 
and guide philosophic minds to the acquisition and enjoyment of true 
principles. 

Numerous as are the ‘ Ists and Isms’ of the present day, they in- 
variably fall to the ground when grappled by an enlightened commu- 
nity, unless resting for their support on immutable truths. Joe Smith 
and his compeers found their only success beyond the demarkation of 
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civilized life, and as soon as the torch of knowledge blazed in the 
western wilderness their allegations became a laughing stock, and their 
boasted wisdom wrought them a speedy downfall. Millerism crazed 
few brains among the enlightened population. Old women, who in 
their younger days had been denied a liberal education, were its chief 
victims. And lately, among the mountains of Vermont, where no in- 
tellectual light enters except by distant reflection, a sect transcending 
all others in 1 folly has sprung up, who claim, among other absurdities, 
that the soul is a fluid, (probably from the equivocalness of the term 
spirit,) and already the band of followers is quite numerous. Noyes, 
the leader of this sect, recently promulgated his views to the world ; 
and as might be expected they are every where, among well- advised 
people, looked upon with the utmost astonishment and contempt. 

False doctrines it is plain then will decrease rather than multiply 
as the sun of knowledge ascends higher and higher. It is however 
wrong to suppose that they are confined, as a whole, to the ignorant. 
Aside from that class of men who for the sake of self-aggrandizement 
give willing but hypocritical advocacy to ‘ new-fangled notions,’ there 
are men of talent and learning, who in their zeal for improvement 
unwittingly encourage false doctrines which savor of it, and while 
they are im pursuit of a laudable end, defeat their purpose by suffer- 
ing their wishes to usurp the place of reason. Reform! reform! is 
the watch-word of the day. The progressive spirit is awake and 
active, as well as the conservative ; and there is a strong demand for 
the latter, to serve as a check and a balance on the former. 

It is worth while to notice this difference between the pernicious 
creeds which thrive among the lower and the higher orders of society ; 
that the former are not only more numerous than the latter, but in 
general more shallow and subversive of good order. An intelligent 
community will not be led astray by impostors unless they present 
very plausible claims to confidence, and it is difficult to find such claims 
unless they are based, ultimately at least, on some real foundation. A 
chimera will remain a chimera, and will pass as such, in spite of the 
most subtle reasoning. Fourierism, as it has been advocated, might 
perhaps prove disastrous. But no one will deny that some such a 
system, if rightly planned, rightly carried into practice, and rightly 
sustained by intelligent members, would furnish a great alleviation of 
human suffering, and a great blessing to society. The system has a 
sound ultimate if not approximate basis, and hence it is advocated by 
so many men of intelligence. It may perhaps result in good. 

Men of learning, we think, so far from being too credulous are more 
apt to be sceptical. They are persuaded solely by arguments. Facts 
must be presented and forced upon their attention, and strong proof 
of the advantage of a measure afforded, or they are loth to adopt it. 

Hence a series of years may be necessary to bring about a change. 
But whenever that change is effected there is the consolation that 
society hasadvanced. The case is different with the illiterate. They 
have no fund of knowledge to give them stability. In consequence 
they are blown about as the breeze happens to carry them; almost as 
apt to retrograde as toadvance. They are governed more by im- 
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passioned excitement than by calm judgment; and as such an excite- 
ment spreads from mind to mind, like prairie fire, great things are 
accomplished ina day. The eloquence of a single man inflamed all 
Europe, then scarcely emerging from barbarism, to the rescue of the 
Holy Land. Passions were aroused, and the excitement spread like 
a fierce contagion, until the light of reason was extinguished, and the 
grand procession rushed madly on its fatal mission. Europe with 
her present civilization could not fall into such an infatuation. Her 
movements will now be characterized by reason and prudence, and 
though she may sometimes be the subject of bad innovations, such 
will be the case only when reason is not allowed its legitimate power. 

Recent occurrences in Europe are not the work of impassioned 
minds. ‘Though blazing forth so suddenly, they are really the result 
of years. Underneath the surface of society elements were a long 
time in action. There was no appeal to the passions, but instead of 
it was exhibited the firm and majestic movement of minds guided by 
correct principles, and adding another instance to the many on re- 
record, that the spread of knowledge tends to the recognition and 
furtherance of truth. 

We see then that most of the erroneous doctrines of the present 
day are confined to anxious but ill-advised men, and that the few 
which meet the countenance of the learned, are founded, if not ulti- 
mately on truth, at least on a close approximation to it, so as to work 
society little harm. 

Our effort then should be to extend general knowledge. If this 
be done, man’s various relations and the pure principles of Christianity 
becoming at the same time more apparent, the most beneficial results 
may be expected to follow. Opw. 
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TAK COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF RICHARD HaYWARDS. 





Away condemning thoughts that spring 
From hearts with heavy cares deprest, 
And give my buoyant fancy wing, 
My weary spirit rest. 
Let the unclouded sun be mine, 
The freshening breeze, the azure sky ; 
Let the bright stars in glory shine, 
And joy and mirth with love combine 
To make dull sorrow fly. 


Why do we live? to sigh and moan, 

To rise with pain and rest with care? 
Better to sleep beneath the stone 

That marks the bed all men must share ; 
No, while we live let life be gay ; 

Act as we should the better part, 
And as the moments flee away 
Let them, like sparkling motes, display 
The sunshine of the heart, 
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THE SBGAILOR AND BIS CROILD. 
BY GRETTA 


Ir was a night of gloom and dread 
In the icy northern seas, 

And the strong ship shuddered at the storm, 
And battled with the breeze. 


Each sturdy heart then quailed with fear, 
As Death came sweeping by, 

And terror whitened every cheek 
And raised each suppliant eye. 


*T was then, amid the tempests roar, 
The lightning’s vivid flash ; 

The groaning planks, the heaving seas, 
And thunder’s sudden crash : 


A sailor sadly bowed his head, 
All wet with splashing foam, 
And thought upon the gentle ones 
In his far distant home. 


‘ Ye are slumbering now, my darling wife, 

My only child,’ he said ; 

: ‘ Ye are slumbering now, where vernal blooms 
Around are softly spread. 


‘ Ye little dream my cherished ones 
That he, so loved, so dear, 

Is waging now a strife with Death 
In these wild billows here. 


: ‘ Sleep, softly sleep, my prattling babe, 
; My blessing on thee rest ; 
My rosy cherub, resting now 
Upon her faithful breast. 


‘ Ah! fearful is the howling storm, 
And dark the doom I see ; 
. But oh ’t is joy, mid all, to think 
-_ That Death is far from thee !’ 


4 But was it so? The night wore on, 
P And far in southern bowers 
Bright starry eyes were peeping out 
Above the sleeping flowers. 


Were peeping out above the cot 
Where slept the sailor’s joy, 
The gentle wife he blessed afar, :. 
And her fond blue-eyed boy. 
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Close clasped within her fostering arms, 
And rock’d upon her breast ; 

Oh what was there, neath those calm skies, 
To break his smiling rest ! 


A summer night, a night of stars, 
A night of dreams of joy; 

Yet there — mysterious power — came Death, 
And touched the sleeping boy. 


Yes, passing by that struggling bark, 
And through that lurid air, 

He sought the sailor’s far-off cot, 
His folded flower there ! 


The father, rescued from the storm, 
Came back in buoyant life ; 

Harmless to him the fiery bolts, 
The tempest and the strife. 


The son had slept where zephyr’s sigh 
Scarce stirred his floating hair, 
Close cradled on his mother’s heart, 


Yet Death had found him there. 
Baltimore, July, 1848. 


AMEM™MORY OF LIFE. 


My Dear Youne Frienp: I am no story-writer. Ordinarily I 
throw aside tales, as of a surface-like nature—worthless; but as 
you have requested this chapter of my life, I o’erstep my fanciful 
obstacles, and any natural obdurateness, to extort from one human 
being a cargo of thanks; appreciated, because I know, coming from 
you, Pierre, they are of the heart. 

What a fearful thing a ‘ Good-bye’ is, spoken upon the threshold 
of along absence! It savors more of eternity than of life! Years 

ast, 1 wandered much. My home was the ocean; and although 
Seaai was the parting scene, still there is one I can never forget. 
Wearied with a long cruise, I had returned with a furlough of three 
months; cause, indisposition. The spot that welcomed me was 
choice with nature’s beauties as well as those of the soul. Kindness 
of heart, pure feelings of affection and devotedness of spirit, on the 
one hand, and the sweet fields, running brooks and cool woodlands 
on the other, brought a contented mind and a beating heart. Here 
I had tarried; and you can imagine my entire happiness, for with 
such an Elysium came my health and former gayety. Beside all 
these general attractions, there was an individual one; a young 
maiden of some eighteen summers; and as we were inclined to 
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reading and light amusement, we were much together. This un- 
doubtedly looks strange to you, as coming direct from my lips, for 
you imagine I eschew all tenderness ; but time and its changes, dis- 
appointment and cares, corrode the heart—Gop preserve you from 
the experience !—and although I can look upon the young, and love 
to know of their enjoyment, still these scenes of my earlier days 
arise like Banquo’s ghost to dispel all imagined or real happiness by 
them evinced. 

My Mary was not romantic enough for the nomenclature of ‘ hero- 
ine. She was possessed of true common sense, a pure mind, ele- 
vated ideas, and a gracefulness sufficient to captivate. I had seen 
the noble maid of Castile, the sunny smile of the fair Italian; but 
Mary had eclipsed all; she was my compass, my talisman. But my 
heart aches ! 

The bugle of the approaching coach started me from a reverie I 
had fallen into upon my couch, and accustomed to instant prepara- 
tion, I exchanged my robe de chambre for a coat, had kissed my Mary, 
and with valise in hand, encased myself inside, before the echo of 
the horn had fairly died away. It was the commencement of ano- 
ther cruise ; a cruise upon which I never reflect without a shudder. 
Would that I too had gone down among the sea-weeds ! 

Upon the way [ fell in with an assistant-surgeon, despatched to 
join the same vessel to which I was then proceeding ; and before we 
had arrived, we had become firm friends; drawn together, as it 
were, by those mysterious chains which always attract congenial 
souls. We had talked of our boyhood’s days, our youthful hopes, 
(many already crushed,) and I had willingly made him my confidant 
of my love for Mary. He appreciated my feelings, and entered 
warmly into my future hopes ; but always, at these times, could I de- 
tect a shade of melancholy upon his brow, the cause of which I could 
never discover, though I rallied him often, and importuned him to 
unbosom the secret. Forever endeavoring to rally my spirits, I 
found his heart surcharged with that peculiar self-sacrificing spirit 
which seems embodied in clay for a short time only; earth, seem- 
ingly, not being the place for the maturing of such fruit. 

After the usual ‘ note of preparation,’ which was ‘long drawn out,’ 
we stood out to sea; a period of my life the happiest, to be closed 
with the pall of death, saddening, heart-sickening. In the doctor I 
found the accomplished scholar and the well-bred gentleman; he 
combined qualities of mind rarely equalled. In all the fearful changes 
through which it was our destirly to pass, he bore himself with the: 
dignity, calmness and resignation of a good man and brave officer. 
Of mankind he was my beau-ideal. He had travelled much, and of 
human nature knew full well. For fame he was seeking, but not 
linking his ennobled mind to meanness thereby. He had struggled 
long and heartily; had denied himself pleasure and comfort for his 
profession ; had obtained it, and had just commenced to reap his 
harvest. Upon him looked a father and a mother; and justly were 
they proud of such a representative. With a flushed face and moist- 
ened eye has he often told me of the parental anguish it was his to 
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the stars-and-stripes of his dear fatherland, and the hope that with 
his return he should witness a far different scene, his heart was 
buoyed up, and he spoke the adieu heartily and cheerily. 

Through the monotony of a voyage in tropical climes, through 
tempests dire, sunny days and favoring gales, together with strolls 
ashore at different ports, the doctor was ever my companion, and 
many times did the hearty laugh, with his ‘ infinite humor and variety 
of jest,’ recall me to hope and cheerfulness. Fully beloved by offi- 
cers and men, it was gratifying to see with what earnestness the old 
salts tugged at their matted fore-locks when he made his appearance 
on deck. He had the hearty respect of true men-of-war’s men. 

Thus wore our cruise away, and we were homeward-bound, when 
that fearful scourge, called ‘ Yellow Jack’ by sailors, or in land 
phrase, yellow fever, made its presence among us. We had lost 
one man at our last port, and had stood out, hoping through breezes 
free from the malaria to escape the threatened sweep ; but it was of 
no avail. The contagion was on board, and was daily diminishing 
our ship’s strength by a fearful increment upon the sick-list. It was 
then the season to test the manliness of each heart; and in no case 
was it better illustrated than in that of the doctor. Crowding ’twixt 
hammocks where lay poor victims writhing in agony, he was seen at 
all hours administering comfort by his profession and cheerfulness 
by his smiles and ready tongue. Although his arduous labors were 
fast pulling him down, he often told me he was placed there to do 
his duty, and it was the part of a coward to refuse. ‘I love my pro- 
fession,’ were his words; ‘it is a noble one. If I live, I shall never 
be sorry that I have done my duty; if I die,’ he added, with firm- 
ness, compressing his lips, ‘’tis well!’ 

To witness the haggard looks and blanched cheeks among us was 
frightful !—and then the thinning of our men! The vacant seats 
around the mess-table in the ward-room told a shuddering tale! 
Already had the silent burial become fearfully often, mingled at times 
with the booming gun, which sounded the death-knell of some brave 
officer going down tu his last hammock amid the waves. I had felt 
ill for several hours ; but unwilling to relinquish my post in this try- 
ing time, I had kept about, inspired no doubt by the conduct of my 
friend, who still braved the deadly contagion and laughed away the 
fears of the dying sailor. Many have told me since, that had it not 
been for his assiduity they would have been food for sharks. 

At length, feeling the certainty of the symptoms, and unable 
longer to stand, I gave up, and was reported accordingly. My 
friend was instantly by, with his usual cheerfulness. ‘ Well, Kelvin, 
you are to run your chance now, eh? I had thought better of you! 
A stout heart will carry you through.’ 

For days he fought the malady with vigor, and smiled as he told 
me I was safe; the last smile | ever saw him wear! I found him 
on his back two days after, undergoing the consequences of the foul 
inhalations and physical exhaustion. He told me calmly he was 
going to die. The probability fell upon melikeathunderbolt. His 
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calmness was fearful ; it was the calmness of ‘that sleep that knows 
no waking.’ ‘It is hard,’ he said, with feeling, ‘for one so young 
to die, after all my exertions! But lam composed —very composed.’ 
My own life would have been nothing, could I have saved him 
thereby ! 

But, my young friend, I will not dwell upon this sad, true tale. 
We buried that noble heart in the ocean a few days after. He died 
composedly, sending to his cherished home a message of peace ; the 
home he had so often spoken of with eloquence and love. Gop 
grant that your heart may never experience such suffering as was 
mine! Nor was this all: I found the green turf covering my Mary! 
Do you wonder that I am often sad 1 

May the short time I have spent in detailing an early anguish, 
whose memory still haunts my later years, prove beneficial to your 
heart, and teach you that it is not ‘ all of life to live!’ 

Yours, in friendship, Krr. KELVIN. 


THE PENITENT’S PRAYER. 


O, Gop of infinite power, to-nigh‘ 
Humbly before thy throne I bow, 

For all my weakness and my sins 
Rise up in fearful judgment now! 


Tt. 


And feeling how my feet have turned 
Aside from righteousness and Tuer, 
I tremble lest I may not reach 
The palace where Tuy angels be! 


rit. 


I feel I have not yet subdued 
The power of my rebellious will, 
And that my stubborn heart resists 
The pleading of Try spirit still ! 


Iv. 


O, open up to these blind eyes 
The way through darkness to the light, 
Before the power that strives with me 
Shall take its everlasting flight ! 


Vv 


To-night, to-night, O gracious Gop ! 
Let the reviving work begin, 

And let my heart before the cross 
Be broken with its weight of sin! 
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LOOSE LEAVES FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 


THE HISTORY OF AN ACORN. 


I pwe.t upon the lofty branch of an oak for a long while; but 
one day a sudden gust of wind bore me to the ground, from which 
situation I was taken up by a beautiful boy, returning from school 
with his companions. A shade of thought passed over his brow as 
he gazed at me, and his eye assumed so serious a look that his school- 
mates paused in their sports to learn the results of his meditations ; 
which were, that lofty as was the tree from which I fell, it was once 
a simple acorn. His story not being believed by all of his wise 
friends, it was resolved that I should be planted, and thus prove the 
truth or falsity of what he said. 

It was indeed a sad moment for me when the damp earth hid from 
my sight the bright world above, and for many days I gave myself 
up to despair; but finally I grew eee of my restraint, and 
could no longer live under ground; so I timidly peeped through the 


earth, and inhaled the fresh air. My joy could not have been greater 
than that of the little boy, who, on visiting the spot where I was 
planted, found me quite above the ground. His assertion being 


proved, no more was thought about me, and I was left to myself. 

Time hastened on. Summer and winter quickly succeeded each 
other, and every year found me increasing in size and beauty. And 
the boy —had he not changed too? He had bee: away from his 
native home, and had now returned with a manly * > and haughty 
mien. Oh! how unlike the laughing boy who, twenty years before, 
bounded over the fields so light and free of heart! But notwith- 
standing the gay and dissipated world in which he dwelt, the thou- 
sand cares and pursuits of life, the associations of early days were 
not entirely obliterated from his mind. He wandered over the 
grounds, marking each change that had taken place, and he started 
im surprise when he saw me and remembered me as the little shrub 
he had tended with so much care many years before. It was easy 
to imagine, from the expression of his countenance, what thoughts 
were passing through his mind. The wind, rain, sun and air had all 
conduced to make me what I then was, and I had daily increased in 
that which was good. He too had had advantages showered upon 
him ; but had he improved them as he ought? I felt grateful that | 
was thus happily made the means of teaching him a lesson not soon 
to be forgotten. 

Again I would pass over years of my monotonous existence, and 
introduce myself in all the pride and grandeur of the monarch of the 
forest ; my massive trunk supported branches that towered far above 
any competitors around. Truly, I was fair to look upon, might I 
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judge from the admiration and awe with which an aged man re- 
garded me. There was little in him to remind me of the joyous 
boy or the haughty man of days gone by, yet there was seen the 
same thoughtful look that ever characterized him. 

It was indeed pleasant for me to have the bowed form of that old 
man repose under my spreading branches, and to hear his words of 
wisdom imparted to light-hearted children around! But such hap- 
piness could not last long. He passed away from the earth, weighed 
down by his infirmities, while I was yet in my prime. 

‘ Vain boaster |’ said Time to me one day, as I was congratulating 
myself on account of my beauty, strength and long life, ‘ be silent, 
nor pride thyself on thy length of days; for surely thou shalt soon 
be like the aged one gone to his long home!’ 

I laughed his prophecy to scorn; but it was too true. My form is 
now bowed low when compared to what it once was. My branches 
are bare and lifeless; a few scattered leaves alone remain to me, 
lamenting as it were my doom. Light-hearted children shun me ; 
for what is there in a withered tree to promote the happiness of the 
young? Yet would I teach them a lesson, as I mourn from day to 
day in my loneliness. I would tell them of the short race of man ; 
of the fickleness of friendship ; the bright hopes and pride of youth 
dashed to the ground; the folly, the madness of living without a 
thought of another state of existence. Yes, many a truth might 
they learn from me, would they but hear; but perversely they turn 
their eyes away, and I must leave them to learn from experience, as 
I have done. 





&. R. L. 


-_—— 
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IN AUGUST, 


* AMONG low farms, sheep-cotes and mills.’—suaxsprars: Kine Lear, 


Come, let us leave the city’s din, The blackberry clambers o’er the rock, 
The dry and dusty town, And many a flowering wreath 
And wander forth to pastures fresh, Hangs o’er the alders by the brook 








And meadows newly mown. That darkly glides beneath. 





We'll gather many a flowering shrub The hardhack springs beside the road, 
Along the old stone-wall, The fern beside the stream, 

The speckled lily in the swamp, Where cool, beneath the rustic bridge, 
And snowy button-ball : : The limpid waters gleam. 















Where interlacing boughs conceal We ’ll wander round the ruined mill, 
, "#4 The entrance of the wood, Far down the quiet vale, 

And mystic shadows tempt to trace Where many a farm and sheep-cote lone 
The sylvan solitude ; Lie scattered o’er the dale. 








We'll rest beneath the spreading oak, Till twilight gray the rural scene 
Among its gnarled roots ; In tranquil beauty blends, 

The blackberry clambers o’er the rock, And slowly o’er the eastern hill 
And proffers us its fruits. The August moon ascends. 

Providence, (R. I.) 








a M. P. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A PILGRIMAGE To THE Hoty LAND. By ALPHONsE Dre LAMARTINE, Member of the Provi- 


sional Government of France, etc. In two volumes. pp. 638. New-York: D. APPLETON 
AND COMPANY. 


Tue History oF THE GIRoNDISTsS. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. New-York: HARPER AND 
BROTHERS. 


Post, orator, historian, statesmen — rarely if ever before_have these high vocations 
been centred upon one man, and never in times more eventful, or when their exercise 
has been attended with more immediate or marked results. Lamartine is indeed 
among the foremost of the remarkable men who have flourished within this half cen- 
tury ; and with his pen, his living words, and also his actions, he has engraven for him- 
self a name on the historic tablet which time will not readily efface. It is all too soon 
as yet to form a full and fair estimate of his varied intellectual powers, and to judge 


conclusively of what enduring benefit they have conferred upon mankind. Indeed, 
he is at this moment passing through an ordeal that must put them to the severest 
trial, and out of which he will come with a reputation shining with the splendor of the 
purest gold, or else in some respects sadly alloyed. The metal then must have been 
poured from the crucible, and have cooled down into a uniform and consistent mass be- 
fore the touchstone can be successfully applied to it. At this moment the sweet songs 
of the poet have been silenced by the thunders of the orator, and the calm meditations 
of the historian have been broken in upon by the anxious and exhausting labors of 
the statesman. To his two works mentioned at the head of this article it is our 
design to call attention in the few remarks for which we have present space or the op- 
portunity for preparation. And we do this principally because they seem to let us into 
his character, and to indicate in some degree the preparation he has undergone for 
those two of the above-mentioned vocations in which the world is now most intently 
contemplating him. In this account we feel obliged to the Messrs. AppLeron for their 
enterprise in reproducing a work which had in a measure passed away, and would 
otherwise have been hardly known to the present generation of readers. As a book 
of travels merely, or as throwing any new light upon the scenery, the manners, cus- 
toms or political condition of the East, the pilgrimage to the Holy Land has no special 
merit. Indeed, the author himself makes no such claim; on the contrary, in his ad- 
vertisement he states explicitly to the reader that he offered him neither ‘ an elaborate 
work nor a book of travels, it being never his intention to write either the one or the 
other.’ But at the present time these volumes are of far deeper interest than if they 
had been most elaborately prepared as a journal of travels, for they unveil to us the 
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man as he then stood in his native sentiments and moral proportions, and we believe 
that in these respects he is unchanged. We have travels in the East more recent, 
and containing far more full and more reliable information than those of LaMARTINE; 
but there is no where to be found a more striking or more interesting portraiture of 
himself, or a more faithful record of his opinions and sentiments, and this is what we 
now want. ‘The publishers then, with no little tact, have altered the original title, and 
announce the work as by Lamartine, member of the Provincial Government of France. 
They readily forsaw that it was this new and important position of the author which 
would impart its peculiar interest to a work which but for this circumstance would 
not probably have been reproduced, or if it had been, would have found but few readers 
compared with the numbers whom curiosity in relation to the man will now cause to 
take it up. And amply will they who do so be repaid. The thoughts, opinions, feel- 
ings, reflections of the man who is filling such a réle on the theatre of the world are 
well worth becoming privy to, and he has here thrown them out in the most natural and 
unreserved manner. Especially does he make known to us the origin and development 
of that religions sentiment which pervades all he writes, and by which all his actions 
seem to have been directed. He imbibed it at his mother’s knee, that living altar, be- 
fore which the purest and most acceptable oblations of prayer and praise are offered 
up, and from which those holy influences proceed that sanctify the affections and elevate 
the moral principles of man during a whole life-time, and pass with him into eternity. 
How beautifully and affectingly is this declared in the opening paragraph of the Pil- 
grimage : 


‘My mother had received from hers, on the bed of death, a beautiful copy of the Bible of 
Royaumont, in which she taught me to read when I was a little child. This Bible had engrav- 
ings on sacred subjects in every page ; they depicted Saran, Tost and his angel, JosErH and 
SAMUEL ; and above all, those beautiful patriarchal scenes, in which the solemn and primitive 
nature of the East was blended with all the arts of the simple and wonderful lives of the fathers 
of mankind. When! had repeated my lesson well, and read with only a fault or two the half 

age of historical matter, my mother uncovered the engraving, and holding the book open on 
lap, showed and explained it to me as my recompense. She was endowed, by nature, with 
a mind as pious as it was tender, and with the most sensitive and vivid imagination ; all her 
thoughts were sentiments, and every sentiment was an image. Her beautiful, noble, and be- 
nign countenance reflected in its radiant physiognomy, all that glowed in her heart, all that was 
painted in her thoughts ; and the silvery, affectionate. solemn and impassioned tone of her voice 
added to all that she said an accent of strength, grace, and love, which still sounds in my ear 
after six years of absence. The sight of these engravings, the explanations, and the poetical 


commentaries of my mother, inspired me, from the most tender infancy, with a taste and incli- 
nation for biblical lore.’ 


The abiding influence of such a training is seen in the following reflection suggested 
by the pleasing incident of a woman of Marseilles who, on the morning of the depar- 
ture of the vessel which carried Lamartine and his family from that port, went with 
her children toa mountain chapel that overlooked the sea to pray for them : 


‘Wuat a world is the world of prayer !— what an invisible but all-powerful tie is that of 
beings mutually known or unknown, praying together or separately for each other! It has 
always seemed to me that prayer, that instinct so true of our powerless nature, was the only 
real force, or at least the greatest force of man! Man cannot conceive its effects; but what 
does he conceive? The want which drives man to breathe proves alone to him that air is ne- 
cessary to his life! The instinct of prayer proves also to the soul the efficacy of prayer; let 
us pray then! And thou, O Gop, who hast inspired this marvellous communication with thyself, 


with beings and with worlds invisible, thou, O Gop, hear us favorably !— let thy benignity sur- 
pass our desires !’ 


Passages similar to this, exhibiting the fixed babit of his soul to seek high and holy 
communion with his Gop upon every change of scene, and prosperous or adverse event 
of life might be multiplied to almost any extent, and they will not fail to excite the 
delighted attention of every devout reader. But these volumes are even more striking, 
and to many will seem more interesting, as giving intimations of that political career 
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which was in preparation for him, and of which a voice within, almost prophetical, 
was constantly speaking to him: 


‘Poxrtics have assailed us even here. It is delightful to view France in its approaching 
destinies ; a generation is growing up which will, in virtue of its age, be entirely detached 
from our hatred and our recriminations of fo ears. To this generation it matters little 
whether a person has belonged to such or such hateful denomination of our old parties ; it 
has nothing to do with quarrels ; it has no prejudices to conquer, no vengeance to assuage ; 
it presents itself pure and full of enthusiastic vigor at the entrance of anew career; but we 
have not yet thrown off our hatreds, our passions, and our old disputes. Let us give place to 
the rising generation. How | should have liked to commence life in its name, to mingle my 
voice with its voice at that tribune which still resounds only with the past, without an echo in 
the future! The hour is at hand when the light of the pharos of reason and morality will 
pierce through our political tempests, and we shall frame the ever-social code which the 
world begins to foresee and to understand ; the symbol of love and charity among men—the 
charity of the gospel. I do not at least reproach myself with any egotism in this respect. I 
would have sacrificed to this duty even my travels —the dream of my imagination at the age 
of sixteen! May Heaven regenerate men, for our politics are a disgrace to us, and make an- 
gels weep! Destiny gives an hour in a century to humanity to renew itself; this hour is a 
revolution, and men venerate it by tearing each other in pieces; they give to vengeance the 
hour assigned by Gop for regeneration and advancement !’ ; 




























If prophetic intimations arose within him as to his own connection with the politi- : | i 
cal regeneration of his native land, they were perhaps sustained and encouraged in 
the interview with which he was favored by that celebrated and inexplicable person- a) 
age, Lady Hester Stannore. What occurred during that interview is in the high- | 
est degree remarkable, and baffles all our attempts to account for it upon any known Hi 
psychological principles. Did these volumes make their appearance now for the first 
time, we should almost be tempted to suspect some collusion. We recommend the 
whole narrative to the reader’s attention ; but probably the extract we are about to a 
give will preclude the necessity for this recommendation. No one who takes up the a 
book will skip over this portion of it. In the course of their conversation, Lady ‘| 
Hester thus announces to Lamartine his future destiny: ‘I see evidently that you / 
are born under the influence of three good, powerful, and potent stars ; that you are 
endowed with corresponding qualities. ‘These will lead you to an end which, if you 
desired it, I would at present point out to you. It is Gop who brings you here, to 
enlighten your soul. You are one of those hopeful and benevoleut men whom He 
needs as instruments for the wonderful works which he will soon accomplish among 
mankind.’ And again: ‘*‘ Believe as you think proper,’ she said ; ‘ you are not the 
less one of those men whom I expected; whom Providence sends to me, and who 
have a great part to play in the drama which is preparing. You will soon return to 
Europe, but it is all over with Europe. France alone has a great mission still to ac- 
complish, in which you will participate. I do not yet know how, but I can tell you 
to-night, if you wish it, when I have consulted your stars. I do not know the names 
of all; I at present see more than three—I perceive four, perhaps five ; and who 
knows? perhaps still more. One of them is certainly Mercury, which gives clear- 
ness and color to intelligence and speech. You must be a poet: I read it in your ‘ 
eyes and in the upper part of your countenance ; lower down you are under the em- 

pire of wholly different and almost opposite stars; there is the power apparent of 

, energy and action. The sun, also,’ said she, suddenly, ‘ has its influence upon you. 

I see it by the position of your head, and the manner in which it is thrown on your 
left shoulder. Return thanks toGop! ‘There are few men born under more than 
one star; few of whom that one is fortunate; fewer still, whose star, even when 
favorable, is not counterbalanced by the malignant influence of an opposite planet. 
You, however, have several; they all combine to serve you, and all aid each other in 
your favor. What is your name? I told her. ‘I never heard it before,’ she re- 
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plied, with the accent of truth.’ How the prognostication has been fulfilled we need 
not say ; but whether it was a mere guess, or a sagacious insight into character, we 
cannot decide ; that it was any thing more supernatural we are not prepared to be- 
lieve. Perhaps LamartinE may not have remembered or recorded the whole of his 
conversation with Lady Hesrer, but in his ardent way might have poured forth his 
thoughts and reflections upon the probable destiny of Europe, and especially his na- 
tive land, and thus have created the impression upon a mind constantly meditating 
upon future events, that the eloquent discourser concerning them might also be the 
destined actor among them. That the mind of Lamartine was constantly agitating 
within itself, even at that distant period, and in those remote regions, the great social 
interests with which he has since been brought into such active and responsible con- 
nection, there can be no doubt. We have not space to exhibit this by extracts, but 
must refer the reader, among other passages, to the reflections which he pens on the 
twenty-fourth of May, 1833, volume second, page 202 — 206. 

We had intended to say something in relation to the ‘ History of the Girondists,’ 
which the Harpers, with their usual enterprise, have re-printed, at a time when all 
such works will be read with avidity, but we have already more than occupied our 
allotted space. We must conclude, then, in a single sentence, by expressing our 
opinion that this history has been written with a scrupulous and conscientious care 
for the truth, with powerful discrimination in the drawing of the characters of the 
men of that remarkable period, and with a power in describing scenes, and an elo- 
quence of thought and language in making reflections, that must secure for it a wide 
and we doubt not a permanent popularity. 


Tue Compe.Lete PorticaL Works oF Miss Lucy Hoorer. In one volume. pp. 404. New- 

York: D. FansHaw, Broadway. 

Tus large and carefully-prepared volume will be widely and warmly weleomed by 
the many admirers of the lovely and gifted being whose pure thoughts it enshrines, 
and who was early called to take up her abode in Heaven. It is not necessary, in- 
deed it would be an adscititious labor at this time, to dwell at any great length upon 
the characteristics of Miss Hoorer’s writings. ‘The feminine delicacy, the innate 
purity, the religious fervor which they breathed, are well known and uniformly ac- 
knowledged. ‘There are however several of the writer’s early productions in the 
work before us which have never been published ; and these, with several unfinished 
pieces and fragments, all speaking the natural language of her heart, add interest 
and value to the volume. We cannot better convey to our readers the impression 
which they themselves would retain after a perusal of Miss Hooper’s writings, than 
in the words of her biographer: ‘ One cannot help being struck with the melody of 
her versification as well as the precocious strength and nervousness of her expression. 
The love of the gentle and beautiful; a true poetic sympathy with all the cravings 
and weaknesses of humanity ; an earnest longing for that state of perfect being which 
dwells ever in the heart of the poet ; an irrepressible aversion to wrong and oppres- 
sion in every form ; and a strong aspiration toward the good, the free, the beautiful, 
the just ; these run through all the earlier efforts of her muse, and stamp them with 
a pecniiar character of unity, directness and simplicity.’ The prose writings of the 
same gifted author, we are glad to learn, are in preparation for the press. 
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PoEmMs By CHarRLEsG. EAstmMaAN. In one volume. pp. 208. Montpelier, Vermont : EASTMAN 

AND DANFORTH. 

Ir is a pleasant thing, we always think, in sitting down to pen a notice of a new 
volume of poems, that in so many quarters of our happy republic there are constantly 
hearts that find it impossible to resist the impulse to ‘burst forth into song. Alike 
in the crowded city mart and the retired country nook are the wooers of the divine 
sisters found. The noise and turmoil of the town cannot seduce the one from his ‘ ut- 
terances,’ nor the toil which brings the beads of sweat upon the brow of the other, 
prevent the expression of thoughts which will have vent somehow and somewhere. 
The neatly-executed little volume before us contains many poems, unobtrusive in pre- 
tension, but replete with simple domestic pictures, which will make for the author a 
most creditable reputation. Mr. Eastman has an observant eye, both of nature and of 
character ; and possessing beside, facility of versification and evidently unaffected 
feeling, he has within him the elements of success in an already well-occupied field. 
We remark in some instances the interpolation of eking-out words, which we could 
wish had been omitted. ‘ You know,’ ‘I wis,’ ‘ you see,’ etc., are simply make- 
weights to the verse, mechanical adjuncts merely, which are ‘ from the purpose’ of the 
author. These are negative defects, however, while the excellencies are positive. The 
first poem in the book is a very clear ‘ Picture?’ 


‘Tue farmer sat in his easy chair ‘The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor 
Smoking his pipe of clay, Where the shade, afternoons, used to steal; 
While his hale old wife with busy care | The busy old wife by the open door 
Was clearing the dinner away ; Was turning the spinning wheel, 
A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes And the old brass clock on the mantle-tree 
On her grandfather’s knee was catching flies. | Had plodded along to almost three : 
‘ The old man laid his hand on her head, | ‘Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face, While close to his heaving breast 
He thought how often her mother, dead, The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 
Had sat in the self-same place ; Of his sweet grandchild were pressed ; 
As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, | His head bent down, on her soft hair lay — 
‘Don’t smoke!’ said the child, ‘how it makes, Fast asleep were they both, that summer day |’ 
you cry!’ 


‘ The Old Pine Tree,’ a school-boy land-mark, has several pleasing ‘ bits’ interspersed 
among its stanzas, but many of them are open to objection on the score of the exple- 
tives to which we have alluded. Here are two graphic stanzas. One can see tliose 
school-boys ‘ turning to mirth all things of earth, as only boyhood can :’ 


‘In the winter time, when the snow was deep, 
Through the drifts by the old slash-fence they'd leap, 
And tumble each other in ; 
Then all hands hold, they would ‘snap the snake !’ 
How the old ‘ Red Lion’ his mane would shake, 
When his prey he chanced to win ! 
And then, with the old Pine Tree fora ‘gool’ 
They ’d play ‘I-spy !’ till ’t was time for the school 
In the afternoon to begin. 


‘In the spring when the winter had gone to the north, 
And the weeds on the knoll came peeping forth, 
And the little wild flowers between, 
When the buds swelled out in the April sky, 
And the farmer saw that his winter rye 
Came up on the hill-side, green, 
From the three-months’ school and the ferule free, 
Flocking around the old Pine Tree 
The boys were again to be seen.’ 
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The old pine tree and its neighborhood have changed since ‘ the days of long ago ; 
the merry boys whose glad voices stirred the branches are distant or dead ; and 


‘THE swamp is ditched : where the leaves used to float, 
A Frenchman has raised some ‘ vary fine oat,’ 
The frogs have all hopped off, 
And the little green knoll, where the boys used to play 
Through the spring and the fall and the winter day, 
And the cares of manhood scoff, 
Is gouged by a premium Berkshire brood; 
And the old Pine Tree, by the great high road, 
Is used for a watering-trough.’ 


There are many fine touches in ‘ The Kidd-Man, as we had hoped to demonstrate 
to our readers, had our space permitted. ‘Old Marcarer’ is a good specimen of our 
young poet’s powers; yet of this we can but give the introduction: 





‘THERE is a poor old woman ‘So when you rattle down the hill, 
Lives down below the mill, If you ’re in reckless mood, 

Just where the turnpike-road begins Be careful, or your wheel-hub hits 

To struggle up the hill. The old woman’s pile of wood: 








‘Below the mill the old woman lives, ‘A scanty pile of mouldy bark, 
Below the mill, alone ; And strips of boards, and sticks, 

A very strange old woman, That from the river margin 
The strangest ever known. In heavy rains she picks : 













‘Her hut was built of logs, ago, ‘This poor and strange old woman, 
Some fifty years, they say, That lives below the mill, 

And now, since the new road is built, Just where the turnpike-road begins 
’*T is almost in the way: To struggle up the hill.’ 



























We are as deaf to self-entreaty for farther extracts as the very dogs’-ears which tempt 
us ; for we are at the end of our tether. We close with commending the little volume 
whose merits we have been considering to the hearts and minds of our readers. 


Wuat I Saw In Cattrornia: Being the Journey of a Tour by the emigrant route and South 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains, across the Continent of North America, the great Desert Basin, 
and through California, in the years 1846, 1847. By Epwin Bryant, late Alcalde of San 
Francisco. In one volume. pp. 455. New-York: D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 





Our readers, whose attention to a kindred order of journeying in the ‘ Oregon 
Trail’ has already been keenly awakened, will need little incentive to the purchase 
of the volume before us. We have ourselves derived from its perusal both instruction 
and pleasure. The author, in a style natural, simple and picturesque, has furnished a 
faithful sketch of the country through which he travelled; its capabilities, scenery, 
and population. He has wisely avoided such embellishment as might tend to impress 
his reader with a false or incorrect idea of what he saw and describes. He has in- 
vented nothing to make his narrative more dramatic and amusing than the truth may 
render it. Indeed, he has fully carried out his design to furnish a volume entertain- 
ing and instructive to the general reader, and reliable and useful to the traveller and 
emigrant to the Pacific. The facts which he presents in reference tothe military and . 
naval operations in California, which did not come under his personal observation, were 
all derived from authentic sources. ‘The volume is well printed, and upon good paper ; 
but we could wish now and then to have encountered, as we turned its pages, a few 
engravings of the interesting scenes and objects so vividly described. 
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A rew more Stray Trovents, Statistics, etc., Toucuinc THE SHakers. — In 
our last number we gave some account of a recent visit to the ‘ Shakers; and as we 
first introduced them to our readers in a manner calculated to give no very favorable 
impressions respecting them, it may be deemed but an act of justice to give some 
farther particulars concerning this remarkable people. ‘The subject of the discourse 
at the meeting-house to which we alluded was ‘ The Second Appearing of Curist, 
and in the Female.’ The speaker read a number of passages from the Old Testa- 
ment as being prophetic of it, and as applicable to the first appearing of Curist in 
Jesus, and as descriptive of the second manifestation of the same anointing power in 
a female person. He also assumed that Ann Lee was the chosen prepared instru- 
ment, whose mission it was to again declare the true gospel testimony of Salvation by 
the Cross. We have not space to present his argument, which certainly did not lack 
for ingenuity. He denied the commonly-received doctrine of three male persons in 
the Godhead as unreasonable, unscriptural, and having no likeness in all creation. He 
quoted from Romans: ‘ The invisible things of Him, from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being uNpERSToop by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead. He contended that all vegetable and animal creation exhibited 
both the male and female principles ; therefore, taking the given scriptural figure for 
a guide, the Shakers hold that Derry is unity, but comprising the likeness of male 
and female.* 

The speaker made some allusion to other differences between the faith of ‘ believers’ 
and that of ‘the world; also to the unsettlement and turmoil, confusion and strife, 
that prevail in the so-called Christian world: he contrasted the peace, love and union 
themselves enjoyed. In concluding, he told the audience: ‘ The people before you 
have seen the travail of their souls, and are satisfied.’ With respect to other reli- 
gious observances, we are informed, on inquiry, that they kneel in silent prayer at 


* Dr. Hotiey, in the ‘ Western Review,’ in an article relating to the Shakers, says: ‘ Having 
read their books, and talked much with their teachers, | find that they do not appear to believe 
that Gop is actually and literally male and female, but that Hr has the affections and performs 
the offices of both Father and Mother. No faith is more easily misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented than that of the Shakers. The metaphysical explanation of it is so different from 
popular apprehension, that great pains and some talent in conducting a moral analysis are ne- 
cessary to do justice to this remarkable sect. They do not differ so much as is supposed from 
other followers of Curist, when we go beyond their eroterical faith and enter fully into the 
esoterical. Their Curist is the redeeming, anointing and consecrating operation of the Spirit 
of Gop upon human nature, and is not limited to either sex, nor to any age nor country.’ 
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their bed-sides, before leaving their rooms in the morning, at table, before and after 


c 


each meal, and again in their reoms, befure going to bed. Previously to assembling 








for worship, on each occasion, they are summoned by bell to retire to their rooms very 
quietiy, and sit in silent waiting twenty minutes, preparatory to entering upon their 
solemn services in a suitable frame of mind. Vocal prayer is not prohibited, nor 
much practised: they justify the omission of it by the instructions of Jesus not to 
‘use vain repetitions, as if expecting to be heard for much speaking,’ but in faith 
that ‘our Farner knoweth what things we need before we ask Him.’ They, like 
Davip in his penitential psalms, sing songs of supplication on bended knees and with 
closed eyes. One company of little girls, at our request, sang or rather chanted the 
Lorn’s Prayer for us. If they do not make long prayers, or long faces, Pharisee- 
like, singing enters largely into their worship, and this they do with ‘ might and main.’ 
They observe the Sabbath with strictness, and, like the Jews and Puritans, begin it the 
evening before ; enjoining stillness in their houses, softly walking, speech, and shut- 
ting of doors. 











As to the intercourse between the males and females, we confess our agreeable dis- 
appointment at finding it so free, cheerful and social. In visiting their apartments, 
we remarked that the rooms of the sisters were at one end of the house, those of the 
brethren at the other, and separate staircases for each sex. We heard of other regu- 





















lations, intended as guards and checks t6 prevent too close contact and exposure to 
temptation ; and they are counselled to shun all approaches to undue familiarity be- 
tween the sexes, and to be ‘ watchful over each other for goud.’ The brethrén, un- 
gallant though it be, take the precedence of the sisters in walking, marching, etc., 
which they allege is according to the established order, in which ‘the man is the 
head of the woman ;’ but they most readily add, with emphasis, ‘ The woman is the 
glory of the man. ‘The deference of manner maintained toward the sisters raised 
these ‘ monkish men,’ as CuarLorre CusuMan calls them, not a little in our esteem. 
They have studied to lighten the onerous labors of womanhood, and spare no pains 
nor expense to make washing, ironing, baking and cooking as easy as possible. A 
gentleman in our little company made a sideway-hint to his ‘ better half,’ then pre- 
sent, of something worth her notice, that she might copy from the Shaker sisters’ 
management ; but she silenced him by replying, that when he should take as much 
pains to make every thing convenient as their brethren did, such comparisons might 
be admissible ; whereupon a small voice issued from beneath a great hat, saying: 
‘We think a great deal of our kind sisters, and try to make their work as easy as 
possible. We might ali have responded an‘ Amen!’ In fact, if they do fret, scold, 
and find fault with each other, they were not so foolish as to expose themselves by 
behaving so naughty while we were by. One of their verse-makers says : 












‘Woman has been the burthen long 

Of both profane and sacred song; 

Been flattered, vilified, caress’d — 

At once man’s mistress, slave and jest:’ 


and after drawing a picture of the evils to which the softer sex are subjected in ‘ the 
world,’ contrasts the situation of the sisters as being immeasurably superior, and adds: 


‘Our aim is to increase 

In love and comfort, joy and peace ; 
Our business is, from day to day, 

To travel in this heavenly way ; 

With brethren and with sisters join’d 
In unanimity of mind; 

Bound and resolved to be forever 
Good, honest, simple, kind and clever.” 
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The treatment that children receive among Shakers is an important matter. Some 
have supposed it to be so objectionable as to demand legal enactments specially 
against it. Not long since a grave senator brought a bill into the New-York Legisla- 
ture to prohibit the indenturing*of children to Shakers. Our visit was too short to 
see much of the boys among them, and only at a distance in the gardens and fields, 
where they appeared to be decently clad and moderately at work. ‘They attend 
school in the winter time, the girls in summer. As a specimen of their manner of 
bringing up girls, we may mention that we saw at one of the smaller families (the 
‘ West, at Hancock,) all their girls together, five in number, from five to thirteen 
years old. ‘They looked healthy and contented. It was washing-day, and the larger 
ones had just left the suds; but they were suitably clad. Each of these children 
had been deserted by one or both parents, and were received as objects of charity, 
and bound by the town authorities, or otherwise, until eighteen, and then they will be 
as free to leave, and their rights as fully guaranteed to them, as if they had been in- 
dentured to any other person. If they choose to remain, they will come into their 
equal enjoyment of every privilege with the other members of the family. We ex- 
amined their writing-books, and heard them recite: they also, at the request of the 
friend who came with us, sang a welcome-song that had been composed and ‘ tuned’ 
for him in that family. He had been the means of ‘ gathering’ the most of these 
little forsaken ones into their ‘ good homes ;’ rescued them from the corrupting influ- 
ences of New-York alleys and county poor-houses, to place them under the protect- 
ing egis of his pains-taking sisters ; and whether it was the more gratifying for them 
to express, or to him to hear, their grateful feelings in such affectionate, earnest lan- 
guage, we could not determine. These children are all taught, as they advance in 
years, the various branches of house-work ; also knitting, sewing, spinning: some of 
them will learn to weave. We were told the number of ‘ runs’ of linen yarn they 
had spun last winter, we forget how many ; but it was said to be sufficient to make 
a hundred and twelve yards of diaper, twenty-two inches wide. ‘ Yea; these five 
girls, whose ages average less than ten years, spun linen yarn on single wheels suffi- 
cient, when woven, to make one hundred and twelve yards of cloth, twenty-two 
inches in width, beside taking their turns in the kitchen and doing their ‘ chores ;’’ 
and for this we have the assurance of the teacher. The little five-year-old had a 
napkin of good, size, say three-quarters of a yard long, made from yarn of her own 
spinning. ‘This was marked with her initials, and put away, to be kept as her first 
effort in this branch of industry. In the ‘Centre Family’ at Hancock there are four- 
teen girls, from five to fourteen, average less than eleven, who spun last winter linen 
yarn sufficient to weave over a hundred and twenty yards of cloth, of the usual 
width. ‘The older ones helped to wash, every week, and took turns at work in the 
kitchen and dining-room. The girls iron all their own common clothes and all the 
clothes of eighteen boys ; add to which, they knitted socks and performed other work, 
such as making beds and sweeping rooms ; and beside, generally read each week-day 
in their lessons. ‘Their ‘ care-taker’ says that she does not remember to have had oc- 
casion to urge one of these girls to their work at any time during the winter, but 
many times has called them from their work, which they left with reluctance. We did 
not marvel at the confident manner with which our Shaker friend pointed to the little 
group, of which we have already spoken, as evidence against the reports of the abuse 
of the children placed among his people. We were afterward furnished with the 
particular amount of spinning done in another family in the same village, equally in- 
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dicative of the industry practised ; and it is added, that it is a rare circumstance for 
one of these girls to be urged to spin, but a frequent one for them to ask to be per- 
mitted to do more than is thought best for them by their ‘ care-takers ;’ the examples 
of industry constantly before them by the older classes being a sufficient incentive to 
labor ; and the universal longevity of the Shakers is only one proof that they are not 
over-worked. Labor is rendered attractive; even their meetings for worship, which 
they call ‘ laboring meetings,’ are rendered, as we were informed, occasions for joy 
and thanksgiving. ‘The aged, infirm and sick among the Shakers, we had good reason 
to infer, are waited upon, and their wants administered unto, with assiduous attention ; 
a service which they hold as a privilege, and such as wealth cannot command; and 
indeed natural relationship does not always secure it in the ‘ outside’ world. 


‘Tue Barrie or Roncesvaties. — Leigu Hunt, who by some wondrous trans- 
mutation converts every thing he touches into pure gold; who has redeemed from the 
dust of antiquity the beautiful works of the old masters, and is content to sacrifice his 
own originality that the present generation may become familiar with the glories of a 
departed age ; working as it were in a forsaken mine, and extracting therefrom rare 
and glittering gems for the admiration of the world; planting again, like the modern 
husbandman, the wheat that for three thousand years has slept in the sarcophagii of the 
Puaraon’s; saying to the buried literature of centuries, ‘Resurgam!’ and it lives 
again ; Leigu Hunt, we say, the admirable essayist, the delightful poet, the accurate 
translator, has published a book called ‘Stories from ihe Italian Poets,’ being prose 
translations of the celebrated poems of Dante, Puxci, Botarpo, Artosro, Tasso, etc., 
which should be in the possession of every one who has a taste for elegant literature. 
We select the ‘Batile of Roncesvalles’ as one of the great pictures from this beautiful 
gallery. It is a portion of the ‘ Morgante Maggiorre’ by Punci. Gav, the traitor, is 
sent to Marsinius, the infidel King of Spain, to demand the customary tribute for the 
Emperor CuHartemacGne. ‘This is against the advice of the Paladins, who have no 
confidence in Gan ; but the Eimperor was infatuated ; ‘his beard and his credulity had 
grown together.’ Gan, upon his arrival at the court of Spain, has a secret conference 
with Manrsixivus, and it is arranged between them that while the Emperor with his 
court wait at St. John Pied de Port, OxrLanpo, with a small band, shall advance 
to receive the tribute at the pass of Roncesvalles, on the frontiers of Spain. ‘ You,’ 
says Gan to Marsixivs, ‘have your army secretly at your back, and surround OrLanpo; 
and who receives tribute then?’ Gan returns tothe court of France, informs the Em- 
peror that Marsiius is to pay the tribuie at RoncesvaLues, and is received with tears 
of joy by the good old man. ‘Then Oxranvo is sent forward to the pass with his little 
band and finds himself surrounded by ihe infidel army : 


‘AND now with a mighty dust, and an infinite sound of horns, and tambours, and trumpets 
which came filling the valley, the first army of the infidels made its appearance, horses neigh- 
ing, and a thousand pennons flying in the air. King Fatsrron led them on, saying to his offi- 
cers. ‘Now, gentlemen, recollect what I said. The first battle is for the leaders only ; and above 
all, let nobody dare to lay a finger on ORLANDO. He belongs to myself. The revenge of my 
son’s death is mine. I will cut the man down that comes between us.’ 

‘ «Now, friends,’ said ORLANDo, ‘every man for himself, and St. MicHaex for us all. There 
is no one here that is not a perfect knight.’ 

‘And he might well say it: for the flower of all France was there, except RrnaLpo and Ric- 
CIARDETTO; every man a picked man; all friends and constant companions of ORLANDO. 
There was RicHarp of Normandy, and Guotrisvorrt, and ULtvrero, and Count ANSELM, and 
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Avo tio, and Avino, and the gentle BerLinenienrt, and his brother, and SANSONETTo, and the 
good Duke Earsarp, and Astoiro the Englishman, and ANGIoLIN of Bayona, and all the other 
Paladins of France, excepting those two whom [have mentioned. And so the captains of the 
little troop and of the great array sat looking at one another, and singling one another out, as 
the latter came on; and then either side began raising their war-cries, and the mob of the infi- 
dels halted, and the knights put spear in rest, and ran for a while, two and two in succession, 
each one againt the other. 

‘ AsTOLFO was the tirstto move. He ran against AnLotro of Soria; and ANGIOLIN then ran 
against Matpucco; and Mazzarici the Renegade came against Avino; and ULIvIERO was 


borne forth by his horse Rondel, who could n’t stand still, against MaLprimo, the first of the 
the captains of FALSERON. 


‘ And now lances began to be p 
color extended itself to the buc 
the steeds. 


‘ AsroLFo thrust his antagonist’s body out of the saddle and his soul into the other world; 
and ANGIOLIN gave and took a terrible blow with MaLpucco; but his horse bore him onward ; 
and Avino had something of the like encounter with MAzzariGI ; but ULIviexo, though he re- 
ceived a thrust which hurt him, sent his lance right through the heart of Matprimo. 

‘FALSERON was daunted at this blow. ‘ Verily,’ thought he, ‘this is a miracle’ ULivreRo 
did not press on among the Saracens. his wound was too painful; but OrLANDo now put him- 
self and his whole band into motion, and you may guess what an uproarensued. The sound of 
the rattling of the blows and helmets was as if the forge of VuLcAN had been thrown open. 
FALsERON beheld OrLanpo coming so furiously, that he thought him a Lucirer who had burst 
his chain, and was quite of another mind than when he proposed to have him all to himself. 
On the contrary, he recommended himself to his gods; and turning away, begged for a more 
auspicious season of revenge. But OrianDo hailed and arrested him with a terrible voice, say- 
ing, ‘O thou traitor! Was this the end to which old quarrels were made up? Dost thou not 
blush, thou and thy fellow-traitor MarsiLtus, to have kissed me on the cheek like a Jupas, when 
last thou wert in France ?” 

‘OrLANDO had never shown such anger in his countenance as he did that day. He dashed at 
FALSERON with a fury so swift, and at the same time a mastery of his lance so marvellous, that 
though he plunged it in the man’s body so as instantly to kill him, the body did not move in the 
saddle. The hero himself,as he rushed onward, was fain to see the end of a stroke so perfect, 
and, turning his horse back, he touched the carcass with his sword, and it fell on the instant. 
They say, that it had no sooner fallen than it disappeared. People got off their horses to lift 
up the body, for it seemed to be there still, the armor being left; but when theycame to handle 
the armor, it was found as empty as the shell that is cast by a lobster. O new, and strange, and 
portentous event! proof manifest of the anger with which Gop regards treachery. 

‘When the first infidel army beheid their leader dead, such fear fell upon them. that they 
were for leaving the field to the Paladins; but they were unable. Marsiiius had drawn the 
rest of his forces round the valley like a net, so that their shoulders were turned in vain. Or- 
LANDo rode into the thick of them, with Count ANseLM by his side. He rushed like a tempest ; 
and wherever he went, thunderbolts fell upon helmets. The Paladins drove here and there after 
them, each making a whirlwind round about him and a bloody circle. ULivirro was again in 
the mélée ; and WaLTER of Amulion threw himself into it; and BALDWIN roared like a lion ; 
and Avino and Avotio reaped the wretches’ heads like a turnip-field; and blows blinded 


men’s eyes ; and Archbishop Turpin himself had changed his crozier for a lance, and chased a 
new flock before him to the mountains.’ 


ainted red without any brush but themselves; and the new 
lers, and the cuishes, and the cuirasses, and the trappings of 


Meanwhile the good magician Mavaera has despatched two devils, AsuTaroru and 
Fouxt-Mourtu to Egypt to bring the Paladins RinaLpo and Ricciarperto to the as- 
sistance of Ortanpo. The fiends get in the bodies of their horses, and rising in the 
air with the Knights, soar away over the deserts and pyramids, and with inuch voluble 
discougse, bear them to the battle-field and drop them in the midst of the astonished 


armies. ‘Then leaving the knights, they assist in carrying of the souls of the slain in- 
fidels : 


‘THERE was a little chapel by the road-side in Roncesvalles, which had a couple of bells ; 
and on the top of that chapel did the devils place themselves, in order that they might catch the 
souls of the Infidels as they died, and so carry them off to the infernal regions. Guess if their 
wings had plenty todothatday! Guess if Mrnos and RHapAMANTHUs were busy, and CHARON 
sung in his boat, and Lucirer hugged himself for joy. Guess, also if the tables in heaven 
groaned with nectar and ambrosia, and good old St. PETER had a dry hair in his beard.’ 


‘AnD now the fight raged beyond all it had done before ; and the Paladins themselves began 
to fall, the enemy were driven forward in such multitudes by Marsiiius. There was unhorsing 
of foes, and re-seating of friends. and great cries, and anguish, and unceasing labor ; and twenty 
Pagans went down for one Christian; but still the Christians fell. One Paladin disappeared 
after another, having too much to do for mortal men. Some could not make way through the 
press for very fatigue of killing, and others were hampered with the falling horses and men. 
SANSSONETTO was thus beaten to earth by the club of GRaANDon10 ; and WALTER D’ AMULION had 
his shoulders broken ; and ANGioLIN of Bayona, having lost his lance, was thrust down by Mar- 
sitius, and ANGIOLIN of Bellonda by StrronNe; and BERLINGHIERI and OTToNE are gone; and 
then AsToLFo went, in revenge of whose death OrnLaNDo turned the spot on which he died into a 
gulf of Saracen blood. RinaLpvo met the luckless Bussrorre, who had just begun to explain how 
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he seemed to be fighting on the side which his father hated, when the impatient hero exclaimed, 
*He whois not with me is against me ;’ and gave him a volley of such horrible cuffs about the head 
and ears, that BusArorte died without being able to speak another word. ORLaNDo cutting his 
way to a spot in which there was a great struggle and uproar, found the poor youth BALDWIN, the 
son of GAN, with two spears in his breast. ‘1am no traitor now,’ said BaLDWiN; and so saying, 
fell dead to the earth ; and OrLanDo lifted up his voice and wept, for he was bitterly sorry to 
have been the cause of his death. He then joined Rrnaxpo in the hottest of the tumult; and all 
the surviving Paladins gathered about them, including Turpin the archbishop, who fought as 
hardily as the rest; and the slaughter was lavish ard horrible, so that the eddies of the wind chucked 
the blood into the air, and earth appeared a very seething-cauldron of hell. At length down went 
Univiero himself. He had become blind with his own blood, and smitten OxLaNnpo without 
knowing him, who had never received such a blow in his life. 

‘ * How now, cousin!’ cried ORLANDO; *have you too gone over tothe enemy ?” 

‘*O,my lord and master, OxLanpo,’ cried the other, ‘I ask your pardon, if | have struck you, 
I can see nothing —I am dying. The traitor ARcALIFFE has stabbed me in the back ; but! killed 
him - it. If you love me, lead my horse into the thick of them, so that 1 may not die una- 
venged.’ 

‘*T shall die myself before long,’ said OrLANDo, ‘out of very toil and grief; so we will go to- 
gether. Ihave lost all hope, all pride, all wish to live any longer: but not my love for ULiviero. 
Come — let us give them a few blows yet; letthem see what youcan do with your dying hands. 
One faith, one death, one only wish be ours.’ 

‘ORLANDO led his cousin’s horse where the press was thickest, and dreadful was the strength 
of the dying man and of his half-dying companion. They made a street, through which they 
passed out of the battle; and OrLANpo led his cousin away to his tent, and said, ‘ Wait a little 
till | return, for I will go and sound the horn on the hill yonder.’ 

‘*’Tis of no use,’ said ULtvreso; ‘and my spirit is fast going, and desires to be with its Lorp 
and Saviour.’ He would have said more, but his words came from him imperfectly like those 
of a man in a dream; only his cousin gathered that he meant to commend to him his sister, 
ORLANDo’s wife, ALDA the Fair, of whom indeed the great Paladin had not thought so much in 
this world as he might have done. And with these imperfect words he expired. 

‘ But OagLAnDo no sooner saw him dead. than he felt as if he was left alone on the earth; and 
he was quite willing to leave it; only he wished that Cuartes at St. John Pied de Port should 
hear how the case stood before he went; and so he took up the horn, and blew it three times 
with such force that the blood burst out of his nose and mouth. TwurPiIn says that at the third 
blast the horn broke in two. 

‘In spite of all the noise of the battle, the sound of the horn broke over it like a voice out of the 
other world. They say that birds fll dead at it,and that the whole Saracen army drew back in terror. 
But fearfuller still was its effect at St. John Pied de Port. CHARLEMAGNE was sitting in the midst 
- his court when the sound reached him; and Gan was there. The emperor was the first to 

ear it. 

**Do you hear that?’ said he to his nobles. ‘Did you hear the horn, as I heard it!’ 

‘Upon this they all listened; and Gan felt his heart misgive him. 

‘The horn sounded the second time. 

‘*Whatis the meaning of this?’ said CHAreEs. 

** OrtanDo is hunting,’ observed Gan, ‘and the stag is killed. He is at the old pastime that 
he was so fond of in Aspramonte.’ 

*But when the horn sounded yet a third time, and the blast was one of so dreadful a vehe- 
mence, every body looked at the other, and then they al! looked at Gan in fury. CHARLES rose 
from his seat. ‘ This is no hunting of the stag,’ said he. ‘The sound goes to my very heart, 
and I confess,makes metremble. [Iam awakened out of a greatdream. O Gan! O Gan! Not 
for thee do I blush, but for myself, and for nobody else. O my Gop, what is to be done! But 
whatever is to be done, must be done quickly. Take this villain, gentlemen, and keep him in 
hard prison. O foul and monstrous villain! Would to GopI had not lived to see this day! 
O obstinate and enormous folly ! O Maraarar, had I[ but believed thy foresight! "Tis thou wert 
the wise man, and I the grey-headed fool.’ 

‘Ocrer the Dane, and Namo and others, in the bitterness of their grief and anger, could not 
help reminding the emperor of all which they had foretold. But it was no time for words. 
They put the traitor into prison; and then Cuar.es, with all his court, took his way to Ronces- 
valles, grieving and praying. 

‘It was afternoon when the horn sounded, and half an hour after it when the emperor set out ; 
and meantime OrLAnpo had returned to the fight that he might do his duty. however hopeless, 
as long as he could sit his horse, and the Paladins were now reduced to four; and though the 
Saracens suffered themselves to be mowed down like grass by them and their little band, he 
found his end approaching for toil and fever, and so at Jength he withdrew out of the fight, and 
rode all alone to a fountain which he knew of, where he had before quenched his thirst. 

‘ His horse was wearier still than he, and no sooner had its master alighted, than the beast, 
kneeling down as if to take leave, and to say, ‘I have brought you to your place of rest,’ fell 
dead at his feet. Oni ANDO cast water on him from the fountain, not wishing to believe him dead ; 
but when he found it to no purpose. he grieved for him as if he had been a human being, and 
addressed him by name in tears. and asked forgiveness if ever he had done him wrong. They 
say, that the horse at these words once more opened his eyes a little, and looked kindly at his 
master, and so stirred never more. 

‘They say also that OxLanpo then, summoning all his strength, smote a rock near him with his 
beautiful sword Durlindana, thinking to shiver the steel in pieces, and so prevent its falling into 
the hands of the enemy; but though the rock split like a slate, and a deep fissure remained ever 
after to astonish the eyes of pilgrims, the sword remained unhurt. 

‘*O strong Durlindana,’ cried he ; ‘O noble and worthy sword, had I known thee from the 
first as I know thee now, never would I have been brought to this pass.’ 

‘ And now Rrnavpo and Riccrarpetro and Turpin came up, having given chase to the Saracens 
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till they were weary, and Ort.aNDo gave joyful welcome to his cousin. and they told him how 
the batt'e was won, and then OrLanpo knelt before Turptn, his face all in tears, and begged re- 
mission of bis sins and confessed them, and Tusxp1n gave him absolution; and suddenly a light 
came down upon him from heaven l'ke a rainbow, accompanied with a sound of music, and an 
angel stood in the air blessing him. and then disappeared; upon which Ortanpo fixed: his eyes 
on the hilt of his sword as on a crucifix, and embraced it and said, ‘ Lorp, vouchsafe that I may 
look on this poor instrument as on the symbol of the tree upon which Thou sufferedst thy un- 
speakable martyrdom !’ and so adjusting the sword to his bosom, and embracing it closer, he 
raised his eyes. and appeared like a creature seraphical and transfigured; and in bowing his 
head he breathed out his puresoul. A thunder was then heard in the heavens, and the heavens 
opened and seemed to stoop to the earth, and a flock of angels was seen like a white cloud as- 
cending with his spirit, who were known to be what they were by the trembling of their wings. 
The white cloud shot out golden fires. so that the whole air was full of them ; and the voices 
of the angels mingled in song with the instruments of their brethren above, which made an in- 
expressible harmony, at once deep and dulcet. The priestly warrior Turr:n, and the two Pala- 
dins, and the hero’s squire Trrici, who were all on their knees, forgot their own beings, in fol- 
lowing the miracle with their eyes.’ 


Is n’t that rather spirited description? To a man of chivalry it musi have sounded 
in the Italian like the voice of a trumpet! 


Gossip with Reapers aNp Corresponpents. — In passing through London re- 
cently, on his way home from Italy, Mr. Lesrer, who was an invited guest at the 
anniversary dinner of the Roya Lirerary Funp Association, was unexpectedly 
called on to speak, by a toast proposed by Sir Aveustus Ciirrorp: ‘C. Epwarps 
Lester, and the Literary and Scientific Men of Foreign Countries.” He spoke, it 
would seem, on the spur of the moment and if we may believe the English journals, his 
was ‘the speech of the evening.’ It appears to have been received with as much ap- 
plause as any speaker of reasonable ambition could desire. ‘The old adage says, ‘ What’s 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ Some men would have been likely to 
‘break down’ under the circumstances which called the ex-consul to his feet. The 
hall was filled with the literati and nobility, and the gallery with the beauty of Eng- 
land. Hatuam, Archbishop Wnartety, Lord Campse.y and THackeray, (the greatest 
wit and pleasantest writer of the day,) had spoken ; it was ‘ past eleven o’clock, and 
all was well’ enough to have been left alone, one would have thought. But Mr. Lesrer 
was called out from all sides to make a speech. Off he went like a rocket, and he 
ran as narrow a chance of coming down ‘ like the stick’ as a man could easily run ; 
but he came down with ‘ great applause.’ He doubtless made a better impromptu 
speech than he could have premeditated, for it was evidently out of his heart ; a quarter 
whence such productions do not usually come. He would seem also to have carried the 
hearts of his auditors by storm. Joun Bux forgot for the time the ‘ notably well-done 
drubbing’ the speaker had given him a few years ago; and even ‘The Times’ appears 
to have forgotten its animosity to the author of the ‘Glory and Shame of England, 
whose back he once lashed through half a score of columns. All this was what our 
monarchical brethren call very ‘nice.’ There was great plenty of applause and Heid- 
sich-laughter and Johannisberg ; but there was something in all this ‘ speechifying’ 
more significant. Mr. Lester struck out in the heat of the moment a project which 
is likely to exert no little influence upon literature and literary men in both countries. 
We quote enough of his speech to indicate his idea. He closes thus: 

‘But before I sit down I have a request to make of your Grace. If should be your Grace’s 
ee for having so long abused your courtesy by my desultory remarks. But hoping this may 

e granted without a formal petition, (cheers, ) 1 beg to be allowed to do something that may 
bring the authors of America nearer home to your hearts and your sympathies — to Rewnel on 


my return — for I am on this Island only as a bird of passage fying over it — and offering — I 
will not say how large it will be, but it shall be a hearty one — some of the literary men 
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of America for this institution (loud cheers.) I trust your Grace shall be satisfied that however 
I may have misrepresented the eloquence of American authors, (cheers) I have done but feeble 
justice to their feelings when I assure you that they feel, that in anything that is greatand noble 
and good in England, they have a right to share as brethren (cheers.) And after all, who was 
SHAKSPEARE! Our ancestors were all living together then, and together they went to see his 
plays (cheers.) Until our history began in America, it belongs to England, and England’s to us 
as well as you (cheers.) And no man worthy of being born in either country will ever clap the 
torch to that beautiful temple of harmony between the two countries that Gop intended to raise 
and that man ought never to defile (cheers.) What British or American writer would ape the 
Ephesian wretch who made himseif immortal by laying such a holy fabric in ashes? (Loud 
cheering.) Threadbare penny-a-liners, reduced ladies of quality, needy adventurers, and id 
genus omne have long enough been supposed to represent the feelings of the mother and the 
child laughter.) Let us represent ourselves (hear, hear.) Let us know each other better, and 
who can say we may not someday come to like each other better than we expected (laughter 
and se Nothing sanctifies all our better feelings so much as doing good together (cheers.) 
What humble agency | have will be heartily extended toward such a consummation; and with 
the permission of your Grace, and those you are proud to call your friends around this festive 
board, I pledge myself, with the blessings of Gop, to forward from some of the friends of lite- 
rature in Amevica, during the year, an offering — such as it may be—to show that in every 
thing Englar 1 does that’s above reproach and above praise, we do feel that we have a claim to 
be admitted as your younger brothers (great applause.)’ 

Mr. Lester was right. We feel that we can set up this claim, and the best spirits 
of British literature will not gainsay it. We have seen what the British press said 
about this matter. A chorus of applause followed the sentiment of fraternity that 
closed Mr. Lester’s speech. The open hand is extended to us from the other side of 
the blue sea. We have reason to believe, from Mr. Lesrer’s report, that the Literary 
Fund of London would send over a noble delegation to meet us this autumn, when it 
is purposed that the great American Congress of Literary Men and their friends, be 
held in New-York. We have also, we learn, just as good reason to expect a dele- 
gation from France ; and we speak by authority when we say, that a representa- 
tive will come frem Rome on the part of the new Pope, Pro Nino. And then the 
idea of such a congress had hardly gone forth, before the pressof this country sent back 
its response. We have seen many American journals of great respectability, and some 
from very distant parts of the country; and they have all spoken in favor of this 
grand reiinion of the friends of literature, art, taste and science. The fact is,such a 
congress should have been held long ago. It would before this have been followed by 
many beneficent results. Let us reply to the queries of those who are always asking 
questions which need no answering, by saying in a few words what would be the benign 
results of such a gathering. -‘ Much every way,’ ‘ but chiefly,’ First : A very exten- 
sive personal intercourse would be established among the friends of literature and 
science in this country. And as all progress for mankind grows out of a union of the 
friends of light and truth, a new era would begin in our literary advancement. Se- 
condly : On an occasion such as we speak of, a great many useful and agreeable schemes 
would be projected and matured for promoting the interests of real civilization and the 
interests of literary and scientific men. Thirdly: A large number of choice spirits 
would be brought out in such a congress, who would otherwise never be known to the 
world of literature. Hardly a great genius has ever appeared whose dedication to letters 
did not arise from some fortuitous circumstance beyond his own control. Fourthly: 
Authors, editors, artists and men of the learned professions, by being brought more 
prominently before the public, would find the area of their fame extended and new 
scope given to their genius, and a richer reward for their toils. Just in proportion as 
merit is known must it be appreciated. Fifthly: By union every thing can be done, 
from an American Revolution to a Shaker settlement. This is well understood by all 
organizations, from the ‘ Bible Society’ which sends this ‘ glorious news’ to every spot 
on earth visited by the beams of the sun or the mercy of its Great AuTuor, to the 


earnest, the fanatical, the heroic, but deluded followers of ‘ Joz Smrru.’ Every political 
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party, and every religious creed, every agricultural, banking, manufacturing, mechanical 
and commercial interest in this country has its centre, its association, its festival. By 
such means alone are their separate and sometimes antagonistic interests promoted. 
They all] have their organs, their ‘ voices,’ their trumpet-calls (executive committees) 
which summon them together; once a year they come flocking to the metropolis ; all 
eager to interchange views, to concert new plans of action, to encourage one another ; 
and when their hearts have all ‘ like kindred drops commingled into one,’ away they 
go, each to his distant field of labor, carrying with them new enthusiasm for future 
effort, and new encouragement for future achievement. Why may not scholars cele- 
brate a universal festival too? Need they blush at the grandeur of their work, or 
the majesty or usefulness of their calling? From the time of ‘old Blind Homer’ 
has there been a nobler business for a man than letters? Need there be any 
misgiving in the hearts of authors and scholars, as they start from their homes 
in our thirty republics to congregate in New-York, to feel a thousand hearts beat 
together with the same noble hopes, and kindling with the same aspirations? 
Sizxthly: In this way alone would the great mass of the people of this country 
learn to venerate literature and science. We talk much about ‘ popular educa- 
tion’ in America, and our authors and travellers, and editors and politicians (particu- 
larly the Jatter) are eternally vaunting in all conceivable ways the ‘ almighty people,’ 
‘ district schools,’ ‘ school libraries,’ ‘ the press,’ and ‘ colleges’ and ‘ lectures,’ ‘ general 
intelligence,’ etc., until foreigners landing on our piers have come to suppose that the 
first man they run against will thrust some unwieldly folio in his face, or begin to talk 
to him in Greek or Arabic. Now after all our ‘ prating,’ let the question once be put, 
Whiai is the grade of the man of letters in America?’ How much is he respected in 
society above other men? How high does he stand if measured by the statute of a 
stock-jobber, or an inventor of some unpronounceable nostrum? How is he paid for 
thought, ‘ that fruit’? which, as Danre beautifully said, ‘is shaken by the blasts of 
misfortune from the boughs of genius?’ How does the painter, the sculptor, the en- 
graver, the poet live? The first by making duplicates of ‘ phizzes’ that should never 
have been made at all, for they won’t let him paint a great imaginative work ; he 
would starve at the easel in producing it with proper deliberation. ‘The second is com- 
pelled to multiply in busts what men twenty years hence will look at and say, ‘ What 
noodle’ was that?” The third cuts out cheap designs on wood for a political almanac, 
or sweats in July over a coarse etching for a school atlas: we saw one doing it the 
other day ; and the same man had nearly completed, in his un-hungry moments, a 
superb line-engraving of an historical picture by one of the old masters. The fourth 
is dragged down from Olympus to pack pork or gauge it, (as Burns did beer-barrels,) 
or convert himself into a penny-a-liner to a penny newspaper. Seventhly: They 
are talking about ‘ organization of labor’ now in France —and it will end in talk or 
blood. Let us talk about an organization of thinking men, of intellectual ouvriers ; 
of men ‘ who, before they go to bed at night, first tell England what she shall think 
the next morning,’ as was finely said by ‘ Middle-aged’ Hattam at the Literary Fund 
dinner in London. By combination, the educated men of this country can do the 
thinking of the world. And who can object to such an organization? It cannot 
become sectarian in religion, for literary men are of all creeds. It cannot be a party 
affair, for Bryant and Srerxens are loco focos, and Irvine and Prescort are of a 
different political ‘ persuasion ;’ advocates, for aught we know, of the ‘ great principles 
of ninety-eight.’ There is no true conservatism, save among men of genius, scholars, 
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devotees to study and learning. ‘ Eigthly and lastly ’’ Mr. Lesrer spoke of bring- 
ing the hearts of the literary men of the old and new world closer together. Let it 
be done ; let us greet Hatuam, and Lamarrine, who told Mr. Lester he would come, 
and as many more of the great men of Europe as may come, in our banquetting hall 
of letters in New-York the coming autumn. On such an occasion all would have a 
chance to throw in their mite to swell the funds of a literary association, whose noble 
object of relieving the sufferings of the poor children of genius has been so untir- 
ingly persevered in for seventy years. On such an occasion, it seems to us, a new 
age would dawn on the international relations of mankind. ‘The hearts of the great 
and good and free of all nations would beat together, and the ‘ clock of time’ begin to 
move on to some purpose. The project, we are informed, has been received with en- 
tire favor both in England and in this country ; and it now remains for Mr. Lester 
to redeem his pledge to the literary men of England. He has ‘ put his hand to the 
plough’ and must not ‘look back.’ He must interest our most eminent literary men 
and scholars in the matter. He should at once issue a call, signed by our most distin- 
guished authors, in every department of letters; let it go out to Europe, and forth- 
with the peddles of the ‘ United States’ will propel to us some of the great geniuses 
of those venerable countries which are now abandoning their ‘ brainless monarchs,’ 
and looking for hope and salvation to their literary and learned men. Let a com- 
mittee fix the time, and when it shall arrive, let the gray old palace of ‘ The Asron,’ 
under the supervision of our friend ‘ Cuarues the First,’ that Naro.eon of landlords, 
blaze inside and out with an illumination. Indeed, it would be ‘ bound to blaze’ on 
such an occasion. Bless us!—sixteen strips of manuscript, in a small enough 
‘hand of write! ‘'Time’s up—time’s up!’ .. . We have already intimated, if 
we remember rightly, that we make use of tobacco in no shape, save at the annual 
dinner of the Sr. Nicuotas Society, when we esteem it an imperative part of the 
performance to ‘ puff a pensive pipe,’ yet nevertheless we can estimate in some de- 
gree the sense of quiet enjoyment to be derived from a flavorous cigar. In this par- 
ticular we are somewhat like the Abbé De Bos, whose reflections upon poetry, paint- 
ing and music were read with advantage by all artists, and yet he did not understand 
music, could never write poetry, and was not possessed of a single picture! Seldom 
do we see the blue vapor curling up from the placid lips of some lover of the fragrant 
weed without thinking of poor Power’s plaintive little ditty : 


‘ 'Fissacky is an Indian weed, 
Springs up in the morning, 
Cut down at eve; 
Man’s life is such, 
It fades with a touch; 
Think of this when you’re smokin’ 
Tibbacky !’ 

A correspondent received some tinte ago a letter from a valued friend, then sojourn- 
ing in the interior of Pennsylvania, from which we are permitted to quote a few lines 
on this very subject. We are, in fact, a ‘smoking people.’ Nothing more strongly 
marks the old Teutonic blood in us than this; and to those misguided perverters of 
history who assert that we are the descendants of the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ we would 
triumphantly point to the fact, that while here every one smokes, in Boston smoking 
is prohibited by ‘law! Shall we not know our own fathers? Doth not the erudite 
D. Knicxersocker say: ‘ The pipe, in fact, was never from the mouth of the true 
Netherlander. It was his companion in solitude, the relaxation of his gayer hours, 


his counsellor, his consoler, his joy, his pride: in a word, he seemed to think and 
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breathe through his pipe?’ Spirits of our departed ancestors! as we gaze upon the 
ancient Nieuw-Amsterdam from the distant shores of Paulus Hook, it seems as if ye 
were reposing in the clouds of smoke that spread over the countless tenements of our 
beloved city, like the fragrant vapors from your own tobacco-pipes! But in our zeal 
we had well-nigh forgotten the letter of our correspondent. Here is the extract: 


‘ NEVERTHELESS, I must light a cigar as I write; and here goes Puff Number One. Methinks 
that inexpressive word, ‘cigar,’ should be abrogated, and some name more comprehensive 
substituted in its place. What say you to calling it ‘ Aromatic Solace for the Afflicted ?’ — seeing 
that nothing can so assuage the pangs of a wounded heart. ‘No,’ says Puff Number Two, ‘we 
will not be degraded into companionship with the vile quackeries and nostrums of the day, 
but assuredly deserve to take our stand beside those higher transcendental balms that minister 
to the well-being, the elevation and edification of the soul, the mind, the spiritual portion of 
humanity.’ ‘See,’ chimesin Puff Number Three, ‘ how upon airy wings we waft your thoughts 
up into the higher regions of ether, and as my brothers, Numbers Four, Five and Six, go soar- 
ing aloft in vapory beauty, how marvellous and fantastic is the cloud-boat wherein we bear 
you into the boundless, the endless sea of imagination! We are the true pilots and mariners of 
fantasy’s aérial deep, and we, fleecy children of the intangible earth-enveloping atmosphere, 
will not be named with the foul drugs and dregs of earthly essences. Call us ‘light wander- 
ing messengers to the clouds,’ and our father, ‘ the weed,’ call him ‘ Friend of the Spirit’ — Earth- 
father of the Ethereal.’ 


Slightly transcendental, this, it strikes us: but while we are upon this subject, let 
us subjoin the following ‘ valedictory,’ by an old correspondent : 


‘ FAREWELL, my cigar! for this day we must part, 
But we sever as friends, with the thought at my heart 
Of the dreams in life’s morning, so fleeting and fair, 
That arose like thy vapor, and melted in air ! 

The cow-bell, when heard 
In the faint light of even; 
The soft-spoken word, 
That can waft us to heaven ; 
The silver reflection 
Of stars in the stream ; 
And the sigh of the woods, 
When at twilight we dream ; 
The sword to the knight, 
To the poet, the pen; 
And the matchless delight 
When the loved one we win ; 
Its nest to the bird, 
And her home to the wife; 
The music we ’ve heard 
In the morning of life ; 
Are dear, yet still nearer and dearer by far 
Thou art to my heart— but farewell, my cigar ! 


‘The snow-crowned peak 
Thin mist hath bound ; 
So ashes white 
Thy clouds surround ; 
Sweet is the lily 
And the rose ; 
But odors on odors 
More fragrant than those, 
Thou joyous dispenser 
Of innocent pleasures, 
Arise from thy censer 
Of balm-bearing treasures ; 
Yet we part, though from sorrow my senses ye win, 
I love thee, thou Siren, for all thy brown skin ! 
Lift up thy blue veil, 
Let me see thee ; and ah! 
To my lips I now press thee — 
Farewell, my cigar !’ 


. 
a 


* May Rivers’ and ‘ The Beauties of Travelling’ are of the ‘ tertiary formation’ 
in the strata of talent. Forced sentiment and language, and inversions of ill-chosen 
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words, neither make good prose nor felicitous verse. Plain speaking — but ‘ it ees 
fadct” . . . Our esteemed friend Dr. Geo. W. Beruune has, we perceive, (for his 
volume has not yet reached us,) been editing a work entitled ‘ The British Female 
Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices’ We are struck with a remark in 
the preface, touching the common-place illusions of domestic life which sometimes 
disgust those women of genius who live in ‘ some sun-lighted mansion of cloud :’ 


‘Tue gates of Eden are still shut against our Eves and ApAms. Dinners do not grow ‘spon- 
taneous on umbrageous trees,’ nor flower-beds suffice for comfortable couches ; but kitchens 
and laundries are among the consequences of the fall. The Apam who has been toiling all 
day, digging the illiberal earth, with the sweat on his face, is but too apt, at evening, to crave 
a refreshment more substantial than fruits of the imagination; and though his Eve be a tenth 
muse, if she be nothing less supernatural, the chances are that they may both taste the bitter 
‘fruit of the knowledge of evil.’ 





Tue Doxe or ArGyLz is an excellent and philanthropic nobleman, but he has n’t 
read our friend LoncreLLow’s poetry correctly ; at least he does n’t quote it as it was 
originally written for the KnickersocKker. ‘There was a great meeting held recently 
in London to further the moral and social improvement of the laboring classes in 
Great-Britain. Prince Ausert presided, supported by a goodly number of the no- 
bility, among whom were Lorp Joun Russe.x, the Duke or Arcyie, Lorp Asu.ey, 
the Earut Fortescue, the Marquis or Westminster, Lorp Castiereacu, Lorp 
Esrineron, etc., etc. Prince Atsert spoke well and to the point, as did also Lorp 
Assey andthe Duxge or Areyie. ‘The last-named nobleman concluded with : 






‘THE great work of the day was eminently acknowledged to be that of social reform, and 
not of mere external changes. (Hear, hear.) Might he be permitted to remind them that all, 
however humble their position, might take a part in that work, and that it was their duty to do 
s0? It was not merely for those who occupied the hustings of political station, it was also for 
those who were treading the by-paths of humble Christian life, to spread among their fellow- 
subjects and fellow-men those principles of knowledge and of improvement which lay at the 
foundation of all the works which had been prepared and so ably supported by his noble friend, 
Lord Asutry. He had only to say farther, that he hoped they might all adopt the sentiment 
contained in the fine lines of the American poet : 


— ‘Wer can make our lives sublime, 
And, dying, leave behind us foot-prints 

Upon the sands of time.’ 

It would have been better if, in writing out his remarks for the press, the noble ora- 
tor had substituted for the above, these lines: 


‘WE can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.’ 


The conclusion of the Duxe’s speech was received with ‘loud and prolonged 
cheers.’ . . . ‘ Wuen Rev. Mr. Burcnarp, the great revivalist,’ writes a Boston cor- 
respondent, ‘was a young man he was a hard nut. One town-meeting caucus, he 
was pushing some motion through, steam-engine fashion, when the town clerk incum- 
bent, belonging to the opposite faction, arose and interrupted him with, ‘ Burcnarp, 
you ’re making an ass of yourself!’ ‘Am I,’ replied Burncharp—‘ Am I? Wall, 
that’s more than you ever could do, for the ALmiguty got a good ways the start of 
you!’ His motion was carried by acclamation, and the poor town clerk lost his reélec- 
tion”. . . Mr. L. C. Jupson has issued a new edition, revised improved and enlarged, 
of ‘ The Moral Probe,’ a work of intrinsic excellence, to which we have heretofore 
adverted in terms of deserved praise. We are glad to learn that a series of moral 
essays, in language so sententious and terse, and so replete with healthful inculcations, 
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should have met with the popular favor to which it so eminently commended itself. 
The present edition is rendered still more attractive by the addition of a brief but com- 
prehensive and well-written life of the great Parrick Henry. . . . If the metropolitan 
reader would be aware of the continued improvements in our hotels and restaurants, 
let him step into the St. Cuarxes, with its spacious free-stone ‘ annexation,’ and observe 
the new parlors and rooms which have come in with that accession. Happily, no other 
change was needed. Indeed, with Warress and Barnes at the head of affairs, he 
would be a modest man who should suggest any alteration in the management. Messrs. 
Suerwoop anv Fisuer, near the corner of Broadway and Murray-street, have also 
been ‘ annexing’ an adjoining hall to their popular establishment, which leaves nothing 
to be desired by their numerous patrons.. . . ‘ Ora-Undis and other Poems, by J. M. 
Lecare, is the title of a neat volume from the press of Messrs. Wint1am D. Ticknor 
anD Company, Boston. Mr. Lecare, as we have heretofore remarked, is a true poet, 
who reflects honor upon the literature of the South. He does not obtrude his claims 
upon the public, nor consider himself as the ‘Southern author,’ par excellence ; but 
he does far better; he writes such poetry as ‘The Reaper,’ which ensues: 


‘How still Earth lies!—behindthe pines , ‘AndI too, walking through the waste 
The summer clouds sink slowly down. | And wintry hours of the past, 
The sunset gilds the higher hills Have in the furrows made by grief 
And distant steeples of the town. The seeds of future harvests cast. 
‘Refreshed and mvist the meadow spreads, ‘ Rewarded well, if when the world 
Birds sing from out the dripping leaves, | Grows dimmer in the ebbing light, 
And standing in the breast-high corn And all the valley lies in shade, 
I see the farmer bind his sheaves. | But sunset glimmers on the height: 
‘It was when on the fallow fields ‘Down in the meadows of the heart 
The heavy frosts of winter lay, The birds sing out a last refrain, 
A rustic with unsparing hand And ready garnered for the mart 


Strewed seed along the furrowed way. I see the ripe and golden grain.’ 


We are sorry to see so clever a writer as Mr. Legare making two syllables of 
‘hour. Has flour two syllables? It is a common but a grievous error to eke out 
these and kindred words. They have but one syllable and but one sound. . . . Mr. 
Tuomas Bett, the popular auctioneer, may now be daily heard discoursing to atten- 
tive and interested audiences, in the spacious old church at the corner of William and 
Frankfort-streets, whither he has recently removed his establishment. It is ‘ as good 
as a play’ to hear him diversify his professional duties with a flow of humor or senti- 
ment, as the case may be, predicated of ‘ all and sundry’ such matters as ‘ may comen 
into his minde.’ . . . Somesopy, on the evening of the day of the late races, at the 
Centreville course, Long-Island, asked a young man who was ‘ building,’ having seve- 
ral ‘ stones’ or ‘ bricks’ in his hat, ‘How came you so” ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘they were 
betting ‘ drinks’ a good deal just round where I stood, and they got me to hold the 
stakes!’ . . . Amone the most beautiful specimens of wood for furniture, the 
American Black Walnut occupies of late a very prominent place; and we really 
think some of the furniture made of this wood is quite equal to any rosewood or 
mahogany we ever saw. We have just seen a splendid specimen of furniture made 
of this material; a beautiful Piano-Forte from the manufactory of Messrs. Sropart 
anv Dunuam, No. 343 Broadway, where the curious in such matters may find a large 
and choice assortment of pianos. The celebrity of their instruments is well-deserved 
and long-established. . . . ‘The Yale Literary Magazine,’ under the supervision of 
a new corps of editors, lies before us. Some of its papers are yery clever. We noted 
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especially a pathetic poem, on the model of Hoop’s ‘ Bridge of 
Tutors of Yale, which is quite pathetic. 


‘One poor unfortunate 
Sophomore wight, 
Rash and importunate, 

Gone to recite ! 


‘ Fizzle him tenderly, 
Bore him with care, 
Fitted so slenderly — 
Tutor, beware ! 


‘ See his lip quivering, 

See his limbs shivering, 

While the sweat constantly 
Falls on his clothing ; 

Question him patiently, 
Loving, not loathing. 


‘ Frown not so scornfully — 
Speak to him mournfully, 
Not so reprovingly. 
Mark that surprise of his, 
See those sad eyes of his 
Glancing so lovingly. 


‘Make no deep scrutiny — 
Stir up no mutiny ; 
Wild and unfortunate, 
Hear his excuses, 
His trembling excuses — 
Be not importunate. 


‘Ha! that last slip of his 
Makes him look tearfully ; 
See that poor lip of his, 
Bitten so fearfully ! 
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Sighs,’ dedicated to the 


Par example: 


‘Raise up his spirit, 
Crushed by his fear, 
His dark gloomy spirit ; 
While every one wonders 
How he came here. 


‘Not by lamps quivering, 
In darkness shivering, 
Standeth the wight — 
In window and casement, 
In garret and basement, 
With fear and amazement, 
Moaning his plight. 


‘Not the bleak winds of March, 
Set him trembling and shaking, 
Neither tempest nor night 
Could thus urge him to quaking. 
Maddened by history, 
Glad from Greek mystery 
Soon to be whirled, 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of this world! 


‘Question him tenderly, 
Bore him with care, 
Fitted so slenderly — 
Tutor, beware ! 


‘Speak to him pleasantly, 
Softly, not painfully — 
Softly and mildly — 
With pleasant smiles meet him, 
Cheerfully greet him, 
Staring so wildly.’ 





A parodyus not in the highest class of composition, to be sure ; but this is certainly 
felicitous. The ordeal of recitation is often terrific ; and but for private ‘ nudges’ and 
whispered promptings, would be even worse than it is. But it is easier to get out of 
college with ‘ the honors’ than to get into it. We once heard rather a dull student say, 
many years after getting his ‘ parchment,’ ‘ If I had had to pass through the same exami- 
nation to get out of college that I did to get in, I should have been obliged to stay there 
till this time . . . A FRIEND gives us a good anecdote of a person who read a sen- 
tence from a letter commendatory of a genuine old master in a very singular way. 
The true reading should have been: ‘ There is now here an acknowledged connoisseur, 
who pronounces the picture an unquestionable original ;’ this reading however was ren- 
dered as follows: ‘ There is no where an acknowledged connoisseur,’ etc. We heard 
a word divided once, at the table-d’hote of a popular hotel, which made not a little 
sport. It was early spring-time, and the ‘first run of shad’ had contributed two to 
the table before us, which were in such demand, that a discomfitted friend exclaimed : 


‘Life is a shad— O how it flies |’ 
The reader will remember the altered line : 

‘ Life is a shadow — how it flies !’ 
Were there shad in the days of Isaac Warts? . Tue last number of Gopry’s 
popular ‘Lady’s Book’ has a very beautiful engraving, which exhibits several lovely 


‘ Ladies shopping in a ‘Congress-Boot’ Store. We knew before that Day’s ‘ Con- 
gress-Boots’ were great favorites with the ladies; but here is the best evidence of the 
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universality and justice of that popularity. ... We have heretofore given two or 
three anecdotes of the somewhat eccentric Colonel Snow, so well known as an ardent 
temperance-lecturer, the first founder of a temperance journal among us, and latterly 
a prominent clerk in our chief police court. ‘The Colonel’ was formerly from Boston, 
where he was a member of the city council, as well as of the fire and military depart- 
ments. He is Herculean in his proportions, standing six feet three inches in his stock- 
ings, and of corresponding stoutness. He it was, at a riot in Boston, who ‘ Struck 
Billy Patterson ;’ a fact which was recorded at the time by the late lamented Lynpe 
M. Watrer: 


‘PaTrIcK MAHONEY was ‘ considerable of a man’ among his Irish brethren ; akind of leader, 
who was looked up to on extraordinary occasions by his countrymen; held a high place at 
church ; sat in the broad aisle, carried round the plate, etc. He was a‘ smart’ one too, but not 
what is called a tall one. He was a stickler for his rights; talked loud and large ; did not ‘ike 
to be imposed upon. His courage however (a very common thing) was chiefly at his tongue’s 
end. He could bluster and fight hard with words. but was rather shy in real fight; always 
had a good look out to be on the strongest side, and had a way of slipping aside, when the 
‘jaw’ was over, so as to let his backers have their share of fighting. Now Bitty PaTtrEerson 
was an intimate friend of Parrick’s; a choice friend; the other half of himself; his more 
than brother; and Bi_iy was not slow in getting into trouble, but had n't quite so much a 
knack as Pararicx in getting out again. The consequence was that Bitty Patrrrson often got 
a beating, and never a worse one than in the late Broad-street riot. Patrick, like a good 
Christian es he was, was sound asleep in church during this celebrated fight; where every 
good man should have been, and then there would have lone no trouble ; but Bitty PatTEr- 
son did n't happen to go to church that afternoon; he was otherwise engaged, a part of the 
time. Bitty Parrerson—better luck to him hereafter !—fell into the hands of a tall fire- 
man; a man of figure as well as stature ; one whom you would be likely to know when you 
should see him again. Brtty Parrerson knows him, to his sorrow; and it will be a long day 
before he will forget him. He raised a Snow-storm about his ears so deep that BrILLy PaTTer- 
SON. beside getting well brow-beat, came near to be buried alive in the solid drifts which fell 
upon him. But Binty Parrerson lived through it, not exactly to see the light of the next 
day, for day and night were pretty much alike to Bitty Patterson for some time, so severely 
were his peepers done for. When Parrick MAHONEY, Bruty’s friend, came to hear of his 
mishaps, he went out of the church-door as though the potentates of purgatory were at his 
heels. He found Bitty Parrerson ina shocking state of battery, up to his eyes ; and the way 
he ‘ ripped and tore’ was a caution to beginners! Oath upon oath rolled out of his over-filled 
mouth. ‘Och, by my eyes! who struck Bitty Parrerson? Where's the man that struck 
Bitty Patrerson? By the powers, if I catch the man that struck Brtiy Patrerson, it will 
be a long day before he will darken his own door! Show me the man that struck Bitty Part- 
TERSON ! _1'd batter his eyes, be me sow], now, so that he could n’t see a hole through a pick- 
axe! Just show me the man that struck Brrty Patterson!’ And away he went in pursuit 
of the man that struck BILLY PaTTeRson, uttering his threats and imprecations all the way 
along. ‘Och! jist show me the fellow that struck Brrty Patterson! By Sartnt Parurick, 
the patron saint of all Ireland, whether in Ameraky or in old Ireland herself, 1 should like to 
see the man that struck Bitty Parrerson! Would n’t I make the grass grow before his door 
before iver he ’d come into the street again!—there now! If I find the fellow that struck 
Briiiy Patterson, he’ll be after being scarce hereafter, that ye may depind!’ As luck and 
chance — those spirits that fix things as we would not have them, so often— would have it, the 
man that struck Brtty Parrerson was found, not far from the scene of Briiy’s particular en- 
gagement, and pointed out to Par Manoney. ‘Is that the fellow that struck Bitty Patrerson ?’ 
inquired Patrick, almost frothing at the mouth, and still pouring out his high Irish in profu- 
sion, equalled only by his most limber-tongued countrymen; ‘ is that the man that struck Bitty 
PATTERSON? By the powers! he’s a fine-looking fellow, there now!’ However, Pat’s cou- 
rage was on the decline, when he came to see the man that struck Bitty PaTTERson, bat it 
would not do to skulk out; so Par bristled up again, and got into as high a fever as ever. 
‘ Are you the man that strack Bitty Parrerson? Answer me that now, Sir! Tell me, Sir, 
was it yourself that struck Bitty Patrerson? Doyouhear?’ But Patrick could n't frighten 
his subject in this way; questions of that sort did not much disturb the tall fire-man. He 
looked down upon him with amazement, and did n’t seem to know whether it were best to 
snap him over his head from his thumb, or answer his interrogatory. ‘ Yes,’ he finally said, 
‘I struck Billy Patterson !—what of that?’ ‘Then, Sir,’ said Patrick, blustering up to him in 
the fiercest attitude, as if he was going to knock him into the next fortnight, ‘allow me to tell 
you, Sir, that, by all the powers of mud, you’ve given him a pair of as pretty black eyes, sure, as 
aver were seen! There now—you're a blessed fine fellow — give us your hand!’ 


WE have been at Rust’s ‘ Syracuse House,’ and know full well that no ordinary 
praise could do it justice while it was under his supervision ; and now that he has 
retired, we are glad to know that the wide and enviable reputation of the house will 
be sustained by the new lessees, Messrs. Gittetr and Knickersocker, who perfectly 
understand their business. You bear a ‘ charméd name’ in your firm, gentlemen. 
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Keep it ‘ unspotted,’ and we will come up and see you some time or other— perhaps 
before. . . . We have been reading, in the manuscript, a very striking and origi- 
nal work, by the author of ‘ Margaret,’ entitled ‘ Philo, an Evangeliad, which? 
when given to the public, cannot fail to enhance the already extended literary repu- 
tation of the writer. It is unequal, of course, as all kindred performances usually 
are, and must be ; but in many parts it is replete with imagination and genius of a 
high order. In its plan and scope it continually reminds us of ‘ Festus.’ We annex 
a few passages, segregated here and there, as we read, which will illustrate, we think, 
the justice of our encomiums. We begin with this sketch of a true pastor : 


‘He wells with love, and yearns for the redemption ; 
His life is hid with Curist in Gop. His name 
Hast thou not seen in the Lams’s Book? A heart 
He owns great Vrrtve’s self beholds, and turns 
To the same image. Midst tempestuous times, 
Our Eddystone ; Curtist’s passion beareth he, 
And scorn of hypocrites. We follow him, 

Our lesser Shepherd, as he Cuaztst the Great. 
Resolved and calm, both meek and wise is he ; 
Of spiritual drift, and simple human ways ; 

In comprehension large, of liberal taste, 
Loving all things, and gathering truth from all ; 
Sharp-set for rectitude, with frailty mild, 
Stubborn to sin and hate alone. And thus 

In pastures green his faithful flock is led.’ 


Have you never beheld, reader, such a scene as the following, at a Methodist 
camp-meeting in ‘ Gop’s first temple,’ the solemn forest? We have, and have felt 
the influence of the place itself to become almost religion : 


‘ Hart, sacred grove ! hail, sylvan mercy-seat ! 
With cherubim of beech and oak o’er-hung : 
From barky pillars springs aloft a roof 
Of broidered azure ; here is sumptuousness 
Of furniture, an altar-cloth of ferns 
And berriéd vines, a downy couch of moss; 

In cloven trunks of those old chestnuts stand 

The effigies of ages dead and gone. 

Curtains of living foliage conceal 

Our feathered choir. There falls a light, 

Dim, soft, like sheen of Hesperus on banks of snow. 
In this same temple of the winds and trees 

He chiefly prayed — He who our sins did bear.’ 


Let us premise, in explanation of the following, that an angelic being has taken a 
prominent character in the work into the ‘ bowels of the earth ;’ that they are ‘ trip- 
ping on the roots of Pyrenees,’ and ‘ circumventing the pillars of the spheres,’ when 
they hear a terrible thumping on an anvil, and suddenly find themselves in VuLcan’s 
smithy. ‘To a question from his visitors the First Blacksmith makes answer: 


‘I sERvE unserved: the lone 
And central slave and seneschal of all 
This bulk of dusf and passion, roots and graves.. 
I hammered on a wedge, as you came in, 
To raise that British isle: it sinks a doit.’ 


CGARLES. 


‘Its debt is heavy — not to say its preachers.’ 
TRE GENTII. 


‘To keep on even terms the land and water, 
To foil the ocean, when it crowds too hard, 
Is all that me concerns.’ 


CHARLES. 
‘That Lisbon quay 
You swamped, a thousand shrieks extinguishing, 
In thousand butts of instant briny ruin.’ 
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‘ [He vapors that perspire unceasingly, 
By pores innumerous, in every part, 
Electric fluids, vital air, and others, 
Infected in that outer human realm, 
Descending, enter either pole, flow through . 
My fining-pot, where I cleanse them with earths 
Of subtil sorts, and sea-water. The flame 
And smoke at Stromboli and other vents 
Discharge. It jars a little; never mind; 
Your base is henceforth more compact and close. 
Beside, I see the currents every year 
Return less tainted.’ 


‘ Folk should not build too neat my chimney-caps ; 
Keep off high lava mark —look out for floods: 
Leap the walls betime, alarum sound ; 

No fear of slumping in; you see these piers, 
And solid groins, and porphyritic bands.’ 


To us there is something sublime in this picture of the progressive works of nature 
in successive eras: 


—— ‘THE animals 
Were next produced, of most unseemly size, 
Wrens condor-like, and asps like crocodiles, 
Leviathan and Behemoth. They fed 
On ling, and fattened in the reeky fens. 
Through fume and fog the sun did faintly ooze : 
In the warm sludge weeds grew to forests rank. 
These orders perished; flesh and seed, in caves 
I buried them, or strewed upon the land, 
To brew the vegetable stimulus. 
The ages mellowed; on the cycles flew, 
Working incessant change in principles 
And forms: I waited on the dissolutions, 
Ground hills on hills, and mixed the various loams ; 
I strained the seas to dress the virgin fields, 
Injected ores among the liquid rocks, 
Smothered the thickets with the fiery mountains, 
And sealed up endless granaries of coal.’ 


Of much that is pathetic, much that is imaginative, much that is beautiful, our 
readers shall be made the recipients when this ‘ Evangeliad’ shall appear in prift ; a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, and which we are sure cannot be long de- 
layed. . . . T'nis day (thermometer at ninety-six in the shade) would be a favora- 
ble time, friend ‘ J. J. S.,’ to ‘ sit by the side, love,’ of Mrs. Orra Hern, of Adams, 
in this state — weight four hundred and four pounds! What ‘ melting’ associations 
the very thought awakens in the mind! . . . We can tell ‘M.S, that ‘ The Ocean- 
Storm’ has not one particle of poetry in any single line of it; and we will illustrate 
this by publishing any one or two stanzas, the best which he may indicate, if we have 
his permission to do so. A ship with her masts shivered by lightning, scudding under 
bare poles, with ten thousand white-maned waves pursuing her, gaping and roaring 
for their prey, ought to have inspired more spirited and less written-to-death verse 
than the ‘poem’ before us. . . .« We don’t know when we have heard a more 
marked instance of untimely cant than is recorded in a recent letter from a ‘ down- 
east’ correspondent. A man who had lost his way on the road to Bath, spurred his 
nag up to a one-horse wagon on the road before him, containing a long-faced ‘re- 
ligionist’ hastening to a ‘revival’ station in the neighborhood. Accosting him, almost 
out of breath, he asked: ‘Can — can you tell me — am I on the direct road to Bath ” 
‘ No, my dear Sir, that it is not in my power to inform you ; but one thing I feel called 
upon fo tell you, and that is, that ‘ Religion never was designed to make our pleasures 
less!’ The ‘ anxious inquirer’ rode off with an inexpressible look, and a free use of 
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his whip. That ‘exhorter’ is doubtless ‘ instant in season and out of season’ in his 
ministrations. . . . Mr. ‘ O. Drake’ has sent us ‘ with the original music’ all printed, 
a poetical hand-bill entitled ‘ The Waterville Tragedy, or Death of Edward Mathews 
by Dr. Valorus P. Coolidge.’ We select a few bricks from the imposing structure of 
our ‘down-east’ bard, who ‘ builds the lofty rhyme’ ‘ down to Woodville :’ 


‘O! V. P. CooLrper, how could you ‘ His money then you took away, 
So black a deed of murder do! And hid his watch out in your sleigh ; 
You on your honor did pretend | Then called for your confederate, 
To be his dearest earthly friend. And all your doings did relate : 


‘You said, ‘ Dear MarHEws, worthy friend, ‘That cursed Ep. Maruews, do n’t you think, 
Our friendship here shall never end ; Came here and did some brandy drink, 

A glass of brandy you must drink, Then instantly he fell down dead, 

*T will do you good, I surely think.’ And I have thump’d him on the head.’ 


‘He drank the liquor you had fixed, ‘ You drag’d his lifeless form away, 
With prussic acid amply mixed, | Into the cellar there to lay, 
Then cried, ‘O Lorp! what can it be? | Until some one by chance did see 
What poison have you give to me?’ His mangled, bruis’d, and dead body.’ 


Cooper, whatever may be his other privations in prison, may thank his stars 
that he is debarred the necessity of perusing such ‘ poetry’ as this: ‘'Tune’ ‘ Mary’s 
Dream.” Oh! ‘O. Drake !’—don’t writeany more! . . . We take the subjoined 
passage from a letter of our esteemed correspondent ‘ Jack Brace,’ touching a few 
courteous remarks of the Editor of the ‘ Albion’ weekly journal upon his anecdote of 
LaMARTINE in our number for July : 


‘Tur ‘ Albion’ is mistaken in assuming that I meant to imply that any thing was said in 
LAmARTiNE’s work of the carving of the names. Finding them where I did was only the occa- 
sion of my attempting by defacing them to vent some boyish spleen at the disappointment which 
Reality seemed invariably to prepare for me, after reading one of his glowing descriptions. If 
your friend of the ‘Albion’ will look a little farther on the page from which he last quoted (page 
155, et seg., vol. ii.) he will find that though Lamartine claims only to have approached as near 
as six hundred paces, that he nevertheless gives a somewhat minute account of the trees, in 
which I am compelled to differ with him. For instance, he says: ‘They grow upon the proudest 
site of the groups of Lebanon, and prosper above that point where all other vegetation expires.’ 
Now, I plucked wild flowers very far above the plateau where these trees stand, and found also 
some stunted shrubbery there. Again, LAMARTINE says : ‘ These trees diminish in every succeed- 
ing age. Travellers formerly counted thirty or forty ; more recently, seventeen ; more recently 
still, only a dozen. There are now but seven.’ Now we counted fourteen, which could not be distin- 
guished one above another in their appearance of antiquity. But all this, if urged seriously against 
LAMARTINE, would be ridiculous and hypercritical ; and I only mention it to justify the plea of 
disappointment which I set up in defence of my vandalism in wishing to efface his name. These : 
variances, nothing in reality, were of some moment from the occasion. Moreover, although I 
should be sorry to raise a question of veracity between the ex-member of the provisional go- 
vernment of France and the noble old Scheik of Eden (whose beard I venerate,) yet I was cer- 
tainly informed by the latter that LamarTINe was not near enough to get more than a faint 
glimpse at the cedars. Let all this pass however. If | wished seriously to convict him of in- 
dulging too freely in poetic license in his work, I need only refer to the pretended conversations 
with Lady Hester STANHOPE, who, as you know,* declared to the gentleman with whom I then 
was, that they were a sheer fabrication. But as | have said, the poet-statesman’s fame rests on 
surer and broader foundations than this work, which is nevertheless a very beautiful and inte- 
resting one. He belongs not alone to literature, but to the cause of progressive freedom ; not 


* WE have it on the best authority, that Lady Hester Srannope assured Governor Cass, 
when in Syria, that her alleged conversations with LAmaRTINE, as recorded in his work, had 
no foundation in fact. It was not only ‘made out of whole cloth ;’ Lamartine raised the sheep, 


sheared the wool, and spun and wove the fabric. Ep. KNIckERBOCKER. 
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alone to that small spot of earth called France, but to mankind; not alone to the age and gene- 
ration in which he lives, but to the future. He is the apostle of a sublime and beneficent 
principle, to adopt his own words, uttered eight or nine years ago: ‘Ce divin principe de Frater- 
nité, quia tomb du ciel au terre, pour abolliér toutes servitudes, et pour sanctifier toutes disciplines :’ 
‘That divine principle of fraternity, which descended from heaven upon earth, to abolish all 
servitudes, and to sanctify all restraints.’ ’ 


Martin Farqunar Turrer, of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ memory, a poet of ‘ se- 
condary formation’ but an excellent ‘ good fellow’ we are told, lately wrote some kind- 
ly-intended lines to ‘ Brorner Jonatuan,’ which nevertheless were rather mawkish, 
and in which the patronizing air protruded ‘to a degree.’ An old and esteemed cor- 
respondent of this Magazine, in the ‘ Evening Post’ daily journal, has returned 
him a Roxanp for his Oxiver in a counter ‘ loving ballad,’ from which we take a few 
stanzas to illustrate its spirit: 


‘Ho, Martin! thou bold Britisher, , ‘For instance, Martin, Brother JoHN 
Thou of the ‘ heart of oak!’ Did ‘ cut it rather fat’ 
Whose throb fraternal love doth stir, When the poor Chinamen were done, 


For us poor Yankee folk! And never smelt the rat; 

I tell thee, as an honest man, On Erin, too, there falls a ban, 
Whose love no strife can cool, A grinding sort of rule, 

That as thou lovest JoNATHAN, To which no claim makes JoNATHAN — 
So loves he Jounny Butt ! The glory is to Butt. 


‘We both are of one lineage, ‘You say I ran away from home, 


From one pure fount we rise ; As truant boys will do, 

We fill the same historic page, | And wonder why I sought to roam 
With deeds of ‘ high emprize ;’ So far away from you; 

We learned, what only heroes can, I’ll tell you, brother, why I ran! 
In war’s terrific school. | I did not like the school, 

Three cheers for Brother JONATHAN, But dearly — always — JONATHAN 


Six cheers for JoHNNY BULL! Did love schoolmaster BuLL ! 


‘’T is true, dear MARTIN, a8 you say, | **Gop save the Queen’ delights us some, 
That all of good and great, We love her royal self ; 
Which makes up England’s proud array, | We love the babies that have come 
Is part of my estate. To bless the house of Guelph! 
But still the past events may span We love the people, child and man, 
With honor not too full, Who crowd her coffers full! 
To which less claim hath JonaTHAN | But doing thus, prays JonaATHAN, 


Than honest JoHNNy BULL. Don't starve the people, But |’ 


Dip you ever see such an increase in any of our ‘ public institutions’ as in the Life 
Insurance Companies? We verily believe that by-and-by they will create a new 
style of announcing the deaths of our ‘ friends and fellow-citizens. It will not be 
long before we shall see in the newspapers, under the obituary head, such announce- 
ments as this : ‘ Died of fever, on Wednesday morning, Timorny Pipkin, aged fifty-six: 
no insurance. Or, ‘ Died on Friday evening, Jerorunait P. Hopkins, of a lingering 
‘squinancy,’ aged forty-eight : insured one thousand dollars in the ‘ Wall-street Life- 
Insurance Company,’ and two thousand in the ‘ Connecticut Mutual.’ An epidemic, 
also, taking away whole neighborhoods, we may look to see published under the head 
of: ‘Failure of Life Insurance Companies: Great’ Epidemic !’ —‘ We regret to 
learn that two of our prosperous life insurance companies have been compelled to sus- 
pend payment. An epidemic, which broke out recently in Tinnecum, and which at 
one time threatened the destruction of the whole village, could not be arrested until 
the raging scourge had destroyed more than three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
sound insurance. The loss, falling on individuals and families, is immense.’ Seriously, 
however, we regard life-insurance as one of the wisest and most benevolent features 
of the present age. We have just been looking over an exposition of its principles, 
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operations and benefits, as presented by the ‘Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany,’ of Hartford, and can bear testimony to the great advantages offered by that ‘ in- 
stitution.’ It is established, we think, alike by experience and irrefragable proof, in the 
little pamphlet before us, that the ‘ mutual’ system holds preéminence over that of any 
other now in practice, as a means of accomplishing the benevolent objects and bene- 
ficial ends for which such institutions are established. . . . Simeon Hiaatn’s ‘Let- 
ter’ bides its time. It’s ‘ pretty good; yet he sends it with some distrust, not to say 
‘fear and trembling.’ Hear him: ‘ Thou arbiter of unfledged destiny !— how many 
young hearts, warm and glowing with heads ‘ chock-full’ of fancied inspiration, iook 
up to thee with tearful eyes, anxious to be beckoned upward, yet fearing to be crushed ! 
How many too have perished under the wheels of the editorial Juggernaut!’ Good 
’ev-ings ! —never knew before that we were any thing of the kind! . . . Ir isa 
strange thing, the always-prevalent passion for military glory. We can well believe 
that when the soldiers recently returned from Mexico first placed their names upon 
the volunteer-list, they thought little of the toilsome march, the painful privation, the 
iron hail, or the ‘imminent deadly breach.’ It was the ‘ pride, pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war’ which roused them toarms. ‘They were told of the abundant rations, 


of the serried ranks, of the brave array to be enjoyed and presented by the ‘ bowld 
soldier-boys:’ 
‘Lo THERE the soldier, rapid architect, 
Builds his light town of canvass, and at once 
The whole scene moves and bustles momently 
With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth and quarrel: 
The motley market fills; the roads, the streams 
Are crowded with new freights; trade stirs and hurries ! 
But on some morrow morn all suddenly 
The tents drop down, the horde renews its march, 
Dreary and solitary as a church-yard ; 
The meadow and down-trodden rate plot lie, 
And the year’s harvest is gone utterly.’ 


Did you see, town-reader, the volunteers who walked, silently, sadly, solemnly 
through our streets, the other day ; emaciated, miserably clad, and wearing the ‘ sha- 
dowed livery of the burnished sun?’ Did n’t you pity the poor fellows from the bot- 
tom of your heart, when you contrasted them with the gay holiday popinjays who 
were showing them off? — they, who had ‘ seen service,’ and knew now what mili- 
tary pageant meant? Apropos of this theme, is a well-reasoned and eloquent ser- 
mon by Rev. Freperick A. Faruey, preached lately at the ‘Church of the Saviour,’ _ 
in Brooklyn ; a vivid exposition of that spirit which too often passes for true military 
glory ; of a spirit that, ‘ like the chivalry which in the middle-ages held the world in its 
spell, and sucked its best blood for the merest and silliest fancies, and which will yet be re- 
garded as barbarous and savage, and at iength become obsolete and ‘ a thing of shame.’ 
We commend to our readers a periisal of this excellent discourse. A FRIEND 
took us vi et armis to Rockaway, the other day ; and a brief but delightful season 
did we enjoy at Cransron’s admirably-kept and crowded ‘ Pavilion.’ A great fog 
came in from the sea, and veiled old Ocean from sight ; but we heard him 


—— ‘With sullen-sounding roar 
Through the still night dash hoarse along the shore.’ 


Purest air, with the finest sea-bathing ; agreeable and distinguished company; a 
table which Aricius might have envied ; wine to ‘ make glad the heart’ of such as 
delight in it ; and the most ample and courteous attention to the smallest wish of the 
guests ; these are some only of the attractions there at this season. ‘ They should 
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be seen, to be properly appreciated.’ . . . Procure Taacxeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair, 
Take our word for it, reader, that it is one of the very best, most instructive, most 
entertaining books of the entire season. We have seldom if ever encountered such 
admirable sketches of character. The folly and humbugeousness of the world are 
exhibited with a masterly ridicule. His strokes of humor and his half-length pictures 
are not excelled by any kindred artist whom we can call to mind. Something of the 
characteristics we have indicated we shall probably endeavor to set forth in our next 
number. . . . We have not unfrequently spoken of the Trade Sales of Messrs. 
Bangs, Richards and Platt ; but they have certainly oytdone even themselves in 
the corpulent catalogue before us ; which embraces the largest supplies of books, in 
every department of literature and science ; fancy stationery and papers, of every 
description ; a superb collection of English books; a great number of stereotype- 
plates, copy-rights, copper and steel-plates, etc., ete. Their sales commence at their 
spacious rooms, No. 204 Broadway, on Friday, the 25th instant. Prompt and ener- 
getic, courteous and kind in manner, it is not perhaps surprising that this firm should 
number among their contributors, who swell their catalogues almost to bursting, nearly 
every bookseller and cognate tradesman in the Union. , . . ‘R. B.,’ from whom 
we expected a paper on Burns for the present number, thus pleasantly accounts for 
his delinquency: ‘ I am very sorry, my dear Old Knick., to disappoint you and your 
readers of the faithfully-promised article on Burns, which, however, you shall have 
for your next number. If you knew the reason, you and they would, I know, not 
only excuse but thank me. The fact is this: I have found there is ‘ a fine old Scot- 
tish gentleman’ residing in the western part of our State, who was a dear friend and 
crouy of Burns, to whom the poet addressed some of his inimitable epistles, published 
in his works. Now, from the introduction I had to this gentleman, I am in daily ex- 
pectation of receiving some personal reminiscences of Burns ; and I doubt not, from 
what I learn, they will be recherché, and amply repay your readers for the delay. 
Meantime, as some little atonement, I here give you a sort of parody on the ‘ Man 
going to St. Ives, which is in the mouth of every child in England and perhaps the 
United States, and was without doubt in thine own mouth, my dear Old Knicx., when 
thou wast a merry little urchin some few years ago. If this parody of mine become 
half as popular as he of St. Ives, I shall be immortal! Now I hereby promise and 
engage, if any lady of or ynder the age of ‘ blooming eighteen,’ will favor you with 
a poetical answer to the question, within one calendar month from the date of the 
publication of the present number, (and which answer shall be approved of by you, 
the autograph copy only to be mine,) to present the said lady, through you, with a 
collection of plaster casts of medallions, medals, antique intaglios and cameos, in a 
handsome satin-wood frame, worth ten dollars, as a reward for her trouble and skill ; 
the answer of course to appear in the KnioKERBOCKER : 
‘ BETWEEN Sing-Sing and Tarry-Town 

I met my worthy friend Joun Brown 

And seven daughters, riding nags, 

And every one had twenty bags; 

In every bag were thirty cats, 

And every cat had forty rats, 

Beside a brood of fifty kittens. 

All but the nags were wearing mittens! 

Mittens, kittens—rats, cats — bags, nags— Browns, 
How many were met between the towns?’ 

The question is to be taken in its plain, literal, common-sense meaning, without any 
quibble, and the mittens are to be counted separately, and not in pairs.’ 
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Lirerary Recorp. —‘ Eastern Life, Present and Past,’ is the title of a volume by Harriet 
MartTINneEAv, just issued from the press of Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia. It is 
really one of the most instructive and entertaining books of travel we have lately encountered, 
being replete with varied incident, unaffectedly recorded. It is divided into four ‘ Parts,’ 
namely : * Egypt, and its Faith,’ ‘Sinai, and its Faith,’ ‘ Palestine, and its Faith,’ and ‘ Syria, 
and its Faith.’ The reader will not fail to perceive that here is ‘ample room and verge enough’ 
for an entertaining work, even in less capable hands than those of Miss Martineau. The 
work will satisfy all expectations of its merits. . . . WE have received the first number of a 
well-executed quarterly publication, entitled the ‘ Theological and Literary Journal,’ edited by 
Mr. Davip N. Lorp, a profound scholar and clear and vigorous writer, whose eminently able 
treatise upon ‘ The Apocalypse’ we have had occasion heretofore to notice in terms of appro- 
priate commendation in these pages. The review before us bids fair not only to sustain but to 
enhance the well-earned reputation of the editor. It contains a well-written introduction, a 
paper upon the ‘False Methods that have prevailed of Interpreting the Apocalypse,’ together 
with a most trenchant and irrefragable review of Professor Sruarr’s ‘Commentary on the 
Apocalypse.’ We scarcely know which most to admire, the ‘thorough work’ made by the re- 
viewer, or the good temper in which he performs his labor. Mr. FranNKLIN KniGut, at Num- 
ber 140 Nassau-street, is the publisher of the Review. . . . Tue BrotHers Harper have done 
good service to the republic in the issue of a handsome and liberally-illustrated volume, by 
Mr. Joun 8. C. Apzort, entitled ‘ Kings and Queens, or Life in the Palace. It consists of inter- 
esting historical sketches of JosePpHiNE and Maria Lovisa, Louis PHitipPE, FERDINAND of 
Austria, NicuoLas, IsapeLia Il. Leopoip and Vicroria. These must indicate to every body 
pleasant reading, and we can safely predict that nobody will be disappointed. . . . We are 
indebted to WILLIAM FrEDERICK POOLE, Esq., of the Yale ‘ Brothers in Unity,’ for a very use- 
ful and well-arranged ‘ Alphabetical Index to Subjects treated in the Reviews and other Periodicals,’ 
prepared for the library of the society. The editor’s research has been thorough, while his 
method is clear and his references easily accessible. The ‘Index’ is published by Putnam, 
Broadway. . . . Messrs. LEA AnD BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, have completed the publication 
ot Louis BLanc’s ‘ History of the French Revolution of 1789,’ a work of great research and rare 
interest, and one which at this time may be considered as fruitful of valuable historical 
lessons. . . . WE have before us three pamphlets which we desire to commend to the atten- 
tion of our readers, as forcibly illustrating the great career of our middle ‘Great West,’ namely : 
‘A Letter to Hon. Ropert M’CLELLAND, in Congress, touching the Value and Importance of 
the Commerce of the Great Western Lakes, 1846 ;’ ‘ A Sketch of the Commerce of the Lakes,’ 
etc., with an Account of the Business of the Erie Canal, done through Buffalo in 1845-6 ;’ and 
‘An Address on the early Reminiscences of Western New-York, and the Lake Region of 
Country,’ These valuable and interesting pamphlets are from the pen of James L. Barton, 
Esq.. an enterprising and public-spirited citizen of Buffalo, whohas done honor to himself and 
performed a good service to the public in the collection, collation, and clear arrangement for 
the press, of the many important matters which they embrace. Read them, brother New- 
Yorkers, and be prouder still of our glorious State! . . . Wer have from the press of the 
Messrs. APPLETON a recent English novel, entitled ‘ Grantley Manor, a Tale,’ by Lady Gror- 
GIANA FULLERTON, author of ‘ELLEN MIDDLETON.’ It is a work warmly commended by the 
Scottish and English press, as possessing rare interest ; but we have not found leisure as yet to 
test the justice of their verdict. . . . Messrs. GouLD, KENDALL AnD LINCOLN have recently 
issued a work which will be widely and cordially welcomed. It is a compendium of ‘ The 
Principles of Zoology,’ touching the structure, development, distribution and natural arrange- 
ment of the race of animals, living and extinct, with numerous illustrations. When we name 
the eminent naturalist, Professor Lours AGass1z, as the principal author, assisted by Aucustus 
A. GouD, we have said enough to insure immediate attention to the work. It is most liberally 
illustrated with drawings, mainly from American objects. . . . Ma. H. W. Hewer, Number 52 
John street, will soon issue in numbers an /ilustrated Catholic New Testament, under the editorial 
supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop Hucues, of New-York. The illustrations will form a 
gallery of scripture subjects, engraved in the first style of the art. We speak ‘by the card,’ 
when we say, that the engraving, printing, paper, ete., are of the first order of excellence. 


Twelve numbers, of thirty-two royal octavo pages each, at twenty-five cents each, will be ia- 
sued in rapid succession. ; 
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Country SusscrisBers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 


to JoHn ALLEN, 


139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 





Mr. T. P. Witurams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 


circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 
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